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vrrr.TTARy CURRICULUM MATERIALS 
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curriculum resource materials which can be adapted to support 
vocational instruction and curriculum development. 
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CourM OMCfiption: 



The purpose of this course Is to provide the subsistence specialist with an 
opportunity to learn about nutrition and how It Impacts on the overall menu 
planning procedures; advanced baking/food preparation procedures; basic super- 
visory/management techniques; and food Inspection/food storage standards. 

Each assignment In this text Is divided Into three basic parts. They are; 
the reading assignment and objectives to be mastered, the reading, and the self- 
qulz With accompanying answers and text references. 

Text Includes basic Information on: 

• Menu Planning/Nutrition r 
Standards/Menu Costlrtg 

Custom Foods, Speciality Meals, and Buffets 
Yeast-Raised Products/Sweet Doughs 
Food Storage * 
Supervision - Work Assignments 
Supervision - Galley Watch. 
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NOTICE TO STT-'DENT 



The priinan- purpose of this self-paced, non-resident course is to provide the subsistence specialist with an 
opportunitv to leani about nutrition and how it impacts on the overall menu planning procedures, advanced 
l)akine/fo(Kl preparation procedures; basic supervisory/ management techniques; and food inspection/food 
storage standards. It is specifically designed for the Third Class Subsistence Specialists as a reqiured 
comjionent for promotion eligibility to SS2. Thfe course content is .based on the EnUsted Qualifications Manual 
COMDTINST M 14 14.8 (old CG-3'll). 

IMPORTANT NOTE: This text has been compiled for TRAINING 
ONLY. It should NOT be used in lieu of official directives or publica- 
tions. The text information is current according to the bibliographic 
references cited. You should, however, remember that it is YOUR 
responsibility to keep abreast of the latest professional information 
available for your rank and rating. Current information is available in 
the Coast Guard Enlisted Qualifications Manual COMDTINST 
M 1414.8 (old CG-311). 

r 

This text is only one of the two which are required for this course. This partic^ar text provides basic informa- 
tion on: \ 

(1) Menu Planning/ Nutrition 
t2) Standards/ Menu Costing 

»3) Custom Foods, Specialty Meals, and Buffets ^ ^ « 

\\\ Yeast- Raised Products/ Sweet Doughs 
(5^ F(Xk1 Inspection 
6i Food Storage 

,7i Supervision - Work Assignments 
A\ Supervision - Galley Watch 

Each assignment in this text Ls divided into three basic parts: 

{ 1^ The reading assignment and objectives to be mastered. 
i2) Tlie reading material. 

• (3) The self^uiz with accompanying answers and text references. Answers are located on the page(s) 
immediately following the quizzes. 
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READING 'assignment #1 'Pages 1-3 through 1-31 

"Menu Planning /Nutrition" 

OBJECTIVES 
After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Explain why you must plan menus. 

2. Explain why variety must be considered in menu planning. 
3 Explain procedures for drafting menus. 

4. Describe the twp major systems for planning m^nus for CG use. 

5. Cite two good guides to employ when planning m^us for CG use. 

6. State the purpose for using the Basic F^our Food Groups when planning menus. ^ 
^ ' 7. State minimum daily requirements from each of the Baiic Four Food Groups. 

8. State alternates which may be substituted for foods in each of the Basic FourTood Groups. 

9. Explain methods for determining food preference. 

10. Explain the necessity for good food acceptance; describe procedures for computing ai 
acceptance factor. 

11. Explain the necessity for keeping good meal attendance records. 

12. Explain how maintaining food consumption records can aid in the oienu planning process.' - 

13. Cite the primary restriction which is placed on the menu planner. 

14. Cite the six major components of a meal; describe each. 
^ 15. Cite the basic guidelines for planning breakfast menus. 

16. Describe an "ala carte" breakfast menu. 

17. Cite the basic guidelines for planning noon and evening meals. 

18. Cite the basic guidelines for planning short order menus. 

19. Expl^ why ethnic meals should be incorporated into menu planning. 

20. Describe special considerations for planning low-calorie 'meals. 

21. Cite eight common errors made in menu planning. 

22. Cite the five basikjiutrients; explain the necessity for each in the diet. 
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23. Cite d^t vitamins which are essential for proper nutrition; cite good food sources for each. 

24. State five minerals which are essential for proper nutrition. 
'25. Define "calories/* ^ 

' 26. Explain why you should consider calories when planning menus. v 
27. Explain die importance of fluid in the diet. 

- ■ ' *" \ * 

E}^lain the importance of bulk in the die^ 

29. Cite ten cooking rules yoii should foDow in order to, conserve the nutritional value of foods. 

30. Describe the procedures for siAmitting and posting prepared rnen^^ ^ 
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MENU PLANNING/NUTRraON 



LNTRODUCTION 



Planning well-balanced meals is a very important 
part of your job as a subsistence specialist. As you 
advance in rate, this becomes as rftuch a part of yoiu- 
job as the actual food preparation. In order to plan 
meals properly, you must have a good working 
knovyledge of nutrition. The best available guide for 
dividing foods according to the nutrient(s) supplied 
is the DAILY FOOD GUIDE. Another important 
aspect of the menu planning process is noting the 
types of foods which are preferred by your particu- 
lar crew. This can be done effectively by listening to 
the crew's comments and by observing the serving 
lines and tray waste. 



WHY PLAN? 

Food is needed for several reasQns: 

• It provides energy 

• It supports body growth (builds tissue) 

• It aids in the repair of body tissue 

« 

• It helps regulate body functions 

Each, nutrient in a food performs a specific task 
in the body. Most nutrients work best in combina- 
tion with other nutrients. Amounts of nutrients 
which are required vary from individual to individ- 
ual. Proportionately greater amounts of all nutrients 
are needed for body growth than are needed simply 
for body upkeep. NormaUy, males require more food 
than females do; l^ge people need more than small 
people; active people need more than inactive ones; 
sick people need more than healthy people. 

Since no single food or food group contains all 
the required nutrients, a variety of food is necessary 
for adequate nutrition. There are countless combina- 
tions of foods which will provide aU the essential 
ntitrients. This is wliy planning is a necessary part of 
the total food preparation process. 

* THE MENU PLANNER 

When you develop menus for use in the Coast 
Guard, two .primary considerations are that your 



menus must not only provide the necessary nutri- 
tion, but they must^also be flexible and adaptable.. 
The CG menu planner has to work within the con- 
fines of cost, available equipment, and available per- 
sonnel. Other considerations include the patron, the 
season, the occasion, the type of service, and the 
availability of foods. You, as a menu planner, miist 
learn to manipulate each of these factors in order to ^ 
produce the most suitable menus for your crew. 

A menu can be planned for one meal, a whole 
week, or for longer periods if necessary. There are 
-many considerations which must be cranked into the 
menu plan itself. As a prelimmary step in planning 
your menus, a Menu Draft (NAVSUP-1092) should 
be prepared. A sample of a portion of this draft is 
provided in Illustration 1-1. Note that certain stand- 
ard menu items such as beverages and butter are 
pre-printed on the form. 

MENU PLANNING SYSTEMS 

The systems for planning menus involve more 
than just listing food items on a form. The Coast 
Guard enlisted dining facilities utilize two basic 
planning systems. They are (1) the standard system' 
and (2) the rotation system (cycle). 

STANDARD SYSTEM 

A standard -menu is designed for a specific time. 
This time is generally for a one-week period. Each 
menu begins with a completely nevv draft. 

CYCLE SYSTEM • 

A cycle menu is a series o^ standard* menus. They 
are designed to be used in a consecutive order and 
repeated over and over again. A sample three-week 
cycle menu is shown on pages 1-6 through 1-11. Be 
sure to read your NOTE at the bottom on page 1-7. 

a 

PLANNING GUIDES AND RESTRICTIONS 

There are many guides which you should use 
when planning menus. As you implement these gui- 
des, however, you must always remember that there 
are also restrictions which must be considered4n the 
planning process. 



MCNU DRAFT 



I 



TVOtAT 



WIMUS9AT 



Selected rrcmh fruit 



Sel«»cted fre» h fru i t 



Selected freih fruit 



Chllleo oranfc Juice 



rhllled >;r»pe Juicei 



Chilled apple Julcci 



Selgrttd freih fruity 



Chtll»d toimto Julcf 



yrlcd eig« to order' 



Fried eggs order 



Frlfd CK/f to order 



Fried to order 



Soft «cr»>lcd egn« 



Soft scnabletl gF/;^ 



I nd 1 V i cj^u* 1 omel et ■ 



Individual, ipanlih oaeleti 



Hard eoofced eggs 
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H ard cooked c»m« 



Hard cooked cKgi 



Cott*€< fried poftoea Q. 1*6-2 



frHcd potatoe* 



Grilled saoked 



»h brovn potntoea 



Grilled h— allcea 



Criap bacon alice« 



Grilled l uncheoa mnX. 



Colde« freoch to— t 



.79. 



Crisp bacon »llc e» 
Hot aa p l e . Jtfrup 



U3 



Grilled lauiage lln k» 



■89-1 



Gr illed aauaage pattiea L-B9-1 



CriMp bacon iliceg 



r.inn^m^n frenfh t.n>«t 



Gofden itrlddle cake» 



Hot ,»^Ple ■vrun 



Hot aaple aynip 



Hot buttered aaple syrup 



Ikritav — hm — U0f preah toaat 



Glaxed or cnhm dounhnut 



Oven freah MnnaMon rnJli 



— J— — J«"y Fre ih t 
Apple quick rpffee cake 



^^*Vreah toaiL 



Sv^ d i ih tea ringi 



-rt =" 

Cr ^a» of ■uahrooa loup 



Ttaaato Tejtgt*^^^ aoup 



ic croutofaa and crl'^p 
Stea— hip romid of beef _ 



Old faahl tne«i bean »ou p 



Manhattan cl am chovd er 



ftak^ run* mnti nru^A^ » 



Rarv-MdluM-well done 



^tawn cravy 



slice? , 

Country 'ream gr Vvy 

Snovf I%ke p'ltatoea 



Buttered potato halvei 



Qveiy roaat !if h#><>f 



US. 



Steaaed cabbate vedgea 



Rrovn pan craw 



Baked Idaho potatoea 



;t^aned vhitr rice 



E-5 



Saatoned carrot 



pennl 



Snovflake potatoea 



w/aour cr 



ain r|ce 



G e»i;t ned brvis5*l aprout i 
MutL^red htjwti.y 



Splry auittard aauce 



b6_ 



.'un*y hora eradith 



Buttered aaparagua 



Splced antile aam;e 



Scalloped cr 



rtTle com Ut^3-1 



Hot aeg iaft .ir rd rull« 



Tanipf fioraeradlafa 



Garden salad ?^lerlion 



Boiton creaa pla 



Florida or anae caka v/ G=32rlC 



Hot dlooer roll a 



rr 



8tr 



Cardan aalada aalection 



C hi lleti pear ha > v «*w 



Caffaa — Taa — MiM 



rifia 



Cteica baked 



?fevp« rt styl e --hlcken ^ _ 



Rich oaioo aravr ^ 

rraaconla potatoaa 



Ttoaaed i|reen 



L-XMUafti 



CriiD SDlcy tacoi 
aaoaliartaa 



Glblot ^21^*7 * 

G- Iden fnt flg h fried potatoea 



J Izl^J, S aok»d haw it»ak> ^ 



Urnwn nqinn crmtty 



Freaoh friad pof.atc 



luttered baby lia 



Buttered com on the cob 



lloraandle carrota 



Seaaoned sveet peat 



Cpaniah rlc« 



Hot Pluvi»rl»»f rnWm 



Fraah anap fca 



Hot brtwm and aarve roll a 



IL. 591 Parker house r .Ua 



r.^rrton mm\m^* I. .m. 



Cardea aalada aalactioo 



Garden laiada nelectl n 



riuf Qr. white ca 



Freach cr 



froartinn 



10 



Glas ed ptn ea pple or cherry pie 



(ri* '-reaa sundae 



Garden aalada lel action 



Minaturt au g ar cookiea 



Choco l a te pudding v/ 



J-lJ. 



RT 



8tr 



_ D*»«gr t t opping 



K«l6 



Ca««a Taa . 



C««aa _ Taa ~ Milk 



Caffaa — Taa — Mill 



Illustration 1-1: Menu Draft (NAVSUP~1092) 
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ERRORS 
IN 

MENU PLANNING 



SQUP OF THE DAY 



This is a common term on menus, but remember - i/ it is good enough to 
serve twice, it is good enough to make twice; NO LEFTOVERS PLEASE! 



ASSORTED 



this is another.common menu term. TRY SOMETHING DIFFERENT. 



GASEOUS VEGETABLES Avoid serving both a gaseotls vegetable and a gaseous soup during the same 
AND SOUPS meal. 



ETHNIC MEALS 



A common mistake in menu planning is having both the lunch and the din- 
ner on a given day be an ethnic meal without providing an alternate entree. 



ENTREES 



You "should NEVER use the same type meat for both lunch and dinner on 
any given day. Provide for variety. 



DEEP-FAT FRYING 

GUMBO 

VARIETY 



Avoid having too many deep- fat fried items on a menu. 
Gumbo is NOT soup; it should not be listed as such on a menu. 



;is: 



Menus should ALWAYS offer variety. Be especially careful not to have the 
same food on the same day each week. 



COLOR CONTRAST 



Be' sure you always plan foods that have contrasting colors. This may not 
s'eem like such of a problem, but it is one of the biggest pitfalls in menu 
planning. 



INDEX OF RECIPES 



Use this to help you in your menu planning. If properly used, you can avoid 
many would-be problems. 



NOTE: A meal need not consist of fancy foods. Plain, well-cooked foods are perfectly 
acceptable, particularly if they are attracttvely served. 

RULE OF THUMB: Include a crisp, a firm, and a soft food in each of your menus. 
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GENEtAL MESS MENU (4061 ) 



T 

U 

e 
s 
o 

A 

y 



c 

I 

s 
& 

A 
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MIAICFAST 



ChiUcU Juicc 
A La Carte Menu 
CrillcO itm Slicn(L-bSl 
CriUcO Mcon .Slicrs(L-.~) 

giuci Coffee Cakciivi:>) 

•ChtUcO lbnr%nicv Mrlon 



thiHcO i.rafictrutt jnJ 
i>rafiKe Iukc 
\ Lj Carte ^-nu 

CrtllcO IVkoo sii».c^ll - 



X U Ijrtc Menu 

(.rtllcO Sausjirc Link>U'itMi 

•OitllcO (.r.ipclnitt Ibll 



*ChtUcO Crapcfmit Ibll 
OiillcO fomto luicr 
A \ji Carte ^tonu 
(irillcO Raton Slices I l.-Vi 
CrcHi Beef on TfKiM n>UM 
•Chi I led Peari 



Kirbcvinii Hcct ( nt>c- 1 1 - I }< ) 
fnnKh lru\i Por .Hot-s {tJ-4S 1 
I .uil 1 1 loi»or Polorut^eU,*- l^^l 
hutieri\i r»ri^» K\uf. Uj-r»- M 
tole Slaw w/lro.u" l»ri-ss»nniM-'«J 

Hilt t c I 

MiU Um u»I t^A- 



uwuito HiMMnomr->i 

tJrl I*, t n>iHOMsiM- U<i 
Krjisi\) J i\or with 'WiionMl -i^i 
Mn««'ri\l Hrjtwurst U 'H'^ I 
^lisUil rot,lttH.'si.;->* I 
H«it tiTi'J IV m''»»:-i'- 1 I 

It.il i.m Ur^'sMMv; 

I rmklnrtiT K41I 
V.vs4»i;or uro.hls 
H*itlri 

Htil t -'^.dt*.!! Un'wnu'>tM» ^ t 
rU<ol.ito I ikl^i' *»*uwl,u- 
Ml Km i 01 UV 



(.1 ll li^l SK».tll ott ■^ti^lkll -"i 

^JritKh KiM l\»t.itLH.'su»-'»iti 
'1 rriKh huil '^iton kiiti;Mi*'"» 

ihtM *s siIjiUM-"! 
Hilt ti'i 

Hhn:iHM n ru'( 1 ■ 1 I > ^ 
I iiv.<>itin I ri'.w'i '' I*.'' ' " '^1 • 
Milk U I Uil Ui' 



Sicjt lx)af[L-3S) 

ttojst lurkcylL- I43i 

Natural i!rawlO-ll) 

NtoshcU' I'oiatooig-S') 

Cranbern* sauce 

Buttered Asparagus 

SaOteed ComlQ-2") , 

Toised Green iialad(M-4") 

O^iffonade DressiagiM-S^l 

Apple Celerv and Rosin Siljd MSO 

A^^orted Breads 

Butter 

Peach l»ie(!-Ml 

Chotoljte i;<x.om4t IWdin^it 

vtilk lea Cot fee 



hreodcd \'orV Chop^^d-HSl ' 
^:hillcd \ppleHauce 
beef 'IHjt Roast IL-Ul 
VeKetjble Grav>(0-lt)l 
huitered Potatoes 
Ma5hed RutabancsK^-^Hl 
Huttercd Pea^ and Carrot jt I 
Garden Vegeuble SaladlM-l'Jl 
rang)" Dres*ing(M-6l 1 
Cuti«^er and ^our rrejmlfhl()i 
Hrown ind serve Kon«ri»-\M 
Butter 

[^viH »ood CakelH-Ui 
Vani lU hro*t ing 
MUtcbcrrv- P»ell-M} 
Milk lea toffee 



Htvl Ht^i' *^nHUl « 1 ) 
( ra«.kiM ^ 
(.l.izfd \km io.il 

ni»l Nllii-vJ IV,XM Su»dwnh(N-'.Sj 
(K't-n h^1wnl^^ Pot,»tOi*Nli»''i»M 

Kiikt-il lka»h.irtl ^(lusltin.til 1 

Huticrt«d PiMsUi-(,-"\I 

Jx-ltlM' h,iI,h11M-U1 

(rlrrv Scv\j hrf^-* »n)i? M-^J 1 
Uirvk-n Cun-iUi' i Iwx-sc -viLidiM-IH 
V«sorttil HriMds 
Hilt ter 

i^iJlol SteiTt illi'rrii's 

Hn»n Suij.ir hn>|» ( ook ii-s|H- 1 S I 

'tiHili- (.iki-tU-^J] 

^h.1 l^itttcr I re.w I nj''nniiH'->'' 

Mttk liM ui( Uv 



Potato So^ipll'-ISl 
Crackers 

frankfurters Chcc^c and Kivon 
Cottage Irted Potatoes {(,w46 1 
iliili Ma^aronill 
Kanth Style Haked Hcan*lii-'^) 
Parsley Hiittcrcd Larrots(g-(i. 2} 
loosed Vegetable SalJdlM-181 
fhousand Island l>re>sin« 
Mi^ed hruit S#lad 
t reawv fruit Ih-eHHinmM-Sfti 
I rankfurter HolUllv-Ui 
Assorted Hre.id* 
Hut ter 

IkrviU lood UkeK.- 1^) 
iJxKolate H»jl ter ( ream I rost in>i 
ke CretM 

|,cmi>n Cook tes(tl- J ) ] 
Milk lea i^ffec 



spaghetti ^.ith ftoat Kil l^il - V^i 
(♦rated Owese 

^th(*m fried O^ickenU-n'l 
Creaa CraW(0- 1^1 
^shcd Pot aloes 
Huttercd Lima Hean!^ ig-(i- \_ 
Parsley But lercd "Uul H lower 
Italian Style ChcfN xilad(M-"l 
Vinaigrette nressingO*-" 1 1 
\s*orted del ishestM-C-2j 
roasted Garlic nread(n-'i 
Haking (\J»<dcr His^uit'*!^- 1 1 
Hut ter 

stri*<hcrry SuuUc 
Oillcd VXiMA 
Sugar CoQkies 
MUk lea Col Ice 



Sample Cycle Meriu 
Week One 



ERLC 




1-6 



/J- 



Oil I led Vegetable Juice 
On I led pineapple Juice 
A La Carte Menu 
Grilled Bologna Rings 
Baked Bacon SUcesCL-2) 
Hash^l Bro*m Potatoes (Q- 46 ] 
TVtst Coffee Cake(D-36) 



Seafood Platter 

Seafood Cocktail Sauce(0-in 

Roast PorkCL*ai) 

Natural Brown Gravy (0-18) 

Potatoes Au Gratin(Q-Sl) 

Buttered Broccol UQ-G-3) 

Southern Style Green BeaM(Q-29 

Lettuce Wedge5(M-32) 

Cole Slaw w/Vincgar Dressing 

Bleu Cheese Dressing 

Com Bread(D-l5l 

Assorted Breads^ 

Butter 

Banana Cake(G-6) 

Banana Butter Cream Frosting 

Oil lied Pears 

Oauneal Cookies(H-23) 

Milk Tea Coffee 



•Chill^ Cantaloupes 
Oil lied Orange Juice 
A La Carte Menu 
Baked Bacon Slices(L-M 
Grilled Haa» Slices 
Hominy Grits (E- 11} 
Pecan Rolls(D-36) 



Beef Noodle Soup(P-l) 
Cracker^ 

Salisbury Steak(L-371 
I\3li5h SausaRe(L-631 
Ibt Potato Salad(M*42) 
Stewed Tomatoes{Q-73) 
Buttered Brussels Sprouts(Q*3) 
Tossed Vegetable Salad(M-48) 
Trench Dressing 

Cabbagr /\pplc U Ras in Salad M3 
Sesaatc seed Rolls(D-G-6) 
White Lake{G'30) 
Coconut' Huttcr Cream Frosting 

Apricot Cnspt i-8) 
Milk Icj ixjffcc 



•Chilled Peaches 

Oiilled Grapefruit and 

Pineapple iuice 

A La Carte Menu 

Grilled Luncheon NteattL-^Nl 

Grilled Sausage I'att le^ i L-H^ ) 

ibt l)atmeal 

Doughnut sfD- 18) 



Hrcadod Vcai Steaks lL-99) 
Koast hccftL-Sl 
Sat\iral l*an Urawi0-18) 
Iranconia PotatocstiJ-SO) 
Buttered CrecO BeanslQ-0-3) 
1 nod Parsnips{t^-38) 
Garden Vegetable SaladlM-l9) 
Oil lean l>rcS5ing(M-S4) 
ixJttaKC (Zhecsc U Tomato Salad 
{)nion RolU[l>-AS) 
Huttcr 

Oicrry V\c A U .Model 1-25) 
Iruit Locktail !\xidinn( 1-281 
Whippet! lopping{K- 16) 
Milk lea Cofrcc 



Com Chowder(P-n i 
Cracker 

Braised Lm Chops(L-74) 

^4^nt Jelly 

Vealburger(L-97) 

Rice Pilaff(E-I) ' 

Buttered Pea5(Q-G-3} 

Cream Style Com 

Tossed Green Salad(M-47) 

Russian Dreiilng(M-67) 

Jellied Fruit Cocktail SaIad(M-26) 

Baking Powder and Yeast Biscuits 

Butter 

Oieese Cake " 
0»colate Nut Sundae (K- 5) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Beef Stew(l-22) 

Buttered Noodl©s(E-4) 

Braisvd Spareribs and Sauerkraut 

Oven Browned Potatoes (Q- 50) 

Kittered Succota5h(0-G-3) 

Lettuce Salad(f!-32) 

Bacon Sour Cre«i Dressing(H-M) 

Carnat Raiin Salad(>4«S) 

Assorted Breads 

Butter GingcTbread(G-17) 

Vanilla Sauce(K-13) 

Cre«By Rice Pudding(J-22) 

Milk Tea Coffee 



Pea Soup(P-24) 

Parmesan Croutons (D- 16) 

Baked Lasafna(L-2S) 

Ibt Turkey Sandwich(N*33) 

Mashed Potatoes (Q- S7) 

Carrots Normandit(0-17) 

Buttered Spinach w/Lmm Wedges 

Caesar Salad 

Waldorf Salad(M-SO) 

Assorted Breads 

Butter 

Chilled Peaches 

Coconut Raiin Drop Cookie(H-14) 
Yellow Cako(C-32) 
tATmml Fudgt Frost ini(G-41) 
Milk Tea Cofft* 



Th« Pom4 Urhm Off (mt t« mthmrif* <• mati* cnan«nJ(« thli nm^ w^mm,^4u» f umiMial m unf« 
«iMiutl«nt f«r f%m4 ^tsfm nt m gtMh m tm P«nvWt tiMtly um •! pamha^ f— ^ 



AP^MOVIO (FOOO StMVlCI OFFlCIH) 



Md ckvumManMft, it may bt rmmmmnf tm ^ovMt 



NOTE: This sample three-week cycle menu, if orooerly used, can be a valuable aid 

to the nenu planner. The breakfast nenus arj? ala carte. This gives each 
crew member the ooportunity to select his ovm food itens. Each of the lunch 

and dinner menus "includes two entrees, two starch itens, two vegetables, and 

two or nore desserts. The design of these nenus is such that you can use 

each one ''as is,'^ or you may onit one entree, one starch iten, one vegetable, 
and one dessert, still naintaininc a balanced nenu. 

Sample Cycle Menu 
Week One (Continued) 



ERLC 



OINOAL MESS MOAJ (4041 ) 



.QdlM bdota Fin 
QiilM OraKc* JmIc* 
A La Cart« )^mu 

GrUM Slic»(L-*) 
I Tout (L- 30) 



QdlUA MMipplv Julca 
A Vm Cart* Itai 
GHlM iDlfipM Kiafs 

■4 iBcaK Slicna-2) 
nn HariamiE'l} 



I 



LUNCN 



oumifi 



4) 



•Frask IBM 
A La Carta 

taM iKn Slicaa(L-2) 
CxUM jaiB^ Liaks(L-U) 
tadflf Grtts(£-)) 

•OiUlarf ftaaafdM* HtloM 



Veal Par«ts«n(L-l03) 
Yankae Pot toast (L-9) 
Vcfetabla Gravy (0-16) 
Oftn Irownad Potatoes (Q- SO) 
Iroccoli Polonai»«(Q-lO) 
Scallopad Cot7i(Q-25) 
Sprlnc Salad(M>44) 
French Garlic Dressint 
MaUrof Salaa(H-SO) 
Assorted Braads 
Butter 

Peach Pied-VJ-^) 
Chocolate FuU|r Staidae 
Milk Tea Coffee 



fvmh Afplas 

QdlM Ompt Grapefniit 



'(ALa Carta t^mm 



(A L a Carta I 
GrUM iacm S1Um(L-3) 
CriXXM i4mKhmm IM(L-7I) 
Hmk mvm ^itaXoaa«>>U) 



'Jew bnilanJ fish Cho-derlP- 1 JJ " 
Crackers 

Meat Loaf(L-JS) » 

Mishrooa Gra\y[0- 16) 

FricU Fish(t-109) 

Lcaon heOKCs 

Tartar SaucelO-lJ) 

I rcnch Fried Potatoes (^^4Sj 

Buttered spinachfQ-C-J) 

Sieved Toi*itoes{Q-"'J) 

Gjrden Ve^atable Salad 

Ital lan [)ras»in|{ 

Bafuma Salad(M-2) 

Teia* Toast (r>-7) 

lM>n Lake(G-n) 

Lemon Huttcr Creaa HroStins 

ke tread 

Refrigerator ('ookicStM-26) 
Mill (cj Loffce 



iT^r Pot soi^{r-:z) 

Crackers 

Haked iiMi(i '69) 

Chill HistarJ Saui.c{(>-4) 

Savory toa*t ijtihil-^'') 

Mint lelly 

ParHlcy Huttcred l\>tatocs{«>''7) 

Buttered PeaXg-C-?) 

ti>m injddinc(Q-22) 

Italian ChefN Salad(M-7-l) 

LabhaKC ^ppie 6 Rasin salad(M-J) 

Pan toll*(l>-JJ) 

Oiocolate Chip H/ead r\jddin|(J* 16J 
Ice Crea» , 
(latJKral (ookies(ll-2^) 
Hiik Tea Coffee 



t*epT*cr SteaJi(L-15) 
Oixli Urn Camc(L-2S) 
Staaawd Rice 

Cottatc l-ricd Potatoes (0-46) 
Buttered Graan Baans(Q-C-M 
Crawcd anions(Q*}3) 
Lettuce S.^lad(M-52) 
Celery Saad Drestini 
Mtmcan Cole Slaw(M-8) 
Assorted Breads 
Butter 

Crisp Toffee Bar^lM-ft) 
Fnilt Cocktail Celatin(J-7) 
Mhipped Toppin|(l(' 16) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Kntckcrtxxker SoiJ|>(P-l8) 
Crackers 

Creole Shrm^d- 120) 

Steaded Rice(b-S) 

Smis» Steak with Brown Gravy L16 

Glazed CarrotS(Q- 17) 

Buttered Brussels Sprouts Q-C-5 

Lettuce Hedfe»(M-32) 

Celery Seed Dressing 

Pineapple Oiease Salad {M-39) 

Brown and Sarve tolls(D-33) 

Butter 

La«on Meringue Pie(I-}3) 
Sherbert 

Sufar Cookles(^l-27) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Fried IUbbU(L-9S) 
Brals'M Beaf Cubas(L-148) 
Mashed Poatoes((^S7) 
Brown Gravy (O- 16) 
Buttered ■haets(ChG-l) 
Buttered Asparagus ((J-C-3) 
Tossed Green Slaa{M-47) 
Mixed Frvlt Salad 
CreiHiy Fruit Dres»ingCM-S6) 
Cloverleaf toll»(D-35) 
Butter 

Banana Caka(G-6) 

Banana Butter Crem Frosting 

Ice Crea* 

l^lasses Cookies(U-22) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Stuffad Green Peppers 

ToNato Sauce(O-lS) 

Ovan Friad Oiickand- 1 3B) 

Huhad Potatoes((^S7) 

Crew Gravy(0-17) 

SlNwrad Bladiaye PeaaCh<^-^ 

Vegetable Combo ((^BO-S) 

Caasar Salad 

Slicad Orange Salad 

Creamy Fruit I>ressiftg{M-S6) 

Baking Powdar and Yeast giscuitk 

Butter 

Cheese Cake w/Strawberry Topping 
Fruit Cocktail PUldlng(J'ZB) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



"SaaTood Platter 
Lmcn Madgat 

Seafood Cocktail Sauce(0-in 

GriUad Pork Chops(L-8S'l) 

!%thad Potatoes (Q-S7) 

Brown Onion Gravy(0-16) 

Bakad l%caroni and Cheese(F'l-4 

Butterad Succotash Q-C-3 

Seasoned Greans(0-29) 

Oiaf's Salad(M-7) 

Cole Slw v/CnwK/ Dressing 

Com Bread 

Butter 

Cherry Upside Down Cake w/ 
lihippaa Topping(G-29) 
Yellow Cake (C- 32) 
Brown Sugar Frosting(G-40) 
' Milk Tea Coffee 



Sample Cycle Menu 
Week Two 



1-8 



I? 



•O^illed Grapes 

Chilled Apple Juice 

A La Carte Menu 

Grilled Ham SUcesiL-bS) 

Grilled Sausajje PattiesiL-S9) 

Hot OaunealiL-:) 

Bear ClawsiD-G-^) 



l^ork c:i\op Suc>'(l--HU) 

Mc;uncvl kico(l.-5) 

I'how ^Icin Nooiilcs 

llot Sliced Beef S;mdwich{L-9) 

HuttereU Ua.x HoonstQ-C-l) 
HuttereU Kroccol i (Q-G-5) 
lettuce, t\H:uini)er, and Tomato 
salad lM-46) 

lellied l^ear Salad(M-r) 
liroun .ind Serve Rol IsiU-*^.'^^ 
!iut ter 

r»in^erbreMd((»- 1 " ] 
V.inill.i s.mcclk-rM 
Ice Lre:un 

I'lwcol.ite knnklc i;ookie.s(jl« 13) 
Milk I Oil Coflce 



Vegetable .SoupCP-'') 
Crackers 

Combination Pi2ia(D-3l) 

Fried 'Ham SteaksriL-65) \ 

Grilled Potatoe Cakes (Q- 57) \ 

Buttered Ca<?bage{Q-(5-2) 

Scalloped Com{Q-23) 

Garden Vegetable Salad (M- 19) 

Italian Dressing 

Perfection Salad (M- 36) 

Assorted Bre,^ 

Butter 

Caramel Bread Pudding (J- 14- 1 ) .. 
CheriT Pie(I-53-2) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



•Chi 1 lev: Fresh l^eache> 

Chilled Vci»etable Juico 

\ La Cartc^lcnu 

Com Beef Hash 

Gillcd Bacon SI ice>[l -'m 

Kolachestb-:") 

•Chilled Grape f mi t souncru- 



•Clulled ^tc lions 

Chilled Grapcfniil luuc 

A La Carte ^Icnu 

Grilled sau>a^:c link^U-^M 

Gril led Ham si n.es{ | -h^ i 

liome Fried i^ot.itocs n i- 1" - 

«Xiuk Coffee I jkcUi-TM 



i.rtiled strip stcikslL-'l 
s.iutood ^ki.shrooins, Pepper^ and 
i>fuon.s 

Pot.itocs On the Iblt ShelK'hSO) 
1 rench 1 ried i>nion Kin^;.s 
\ii Grjt in Asp;ir;igus({jl- 1 1 
losscd \cgotahle Sahid(M-^8) 
Uu>si.m Dressing 
\ssortovl I he iM-G-2t 
lUtttorfl.ike Koi)ls(li-'r>i 

lUlttOJ 

i lnlU'vl I'o.iJics 
ihoi-olatc Unp t ook les i ! |- 2 > l 
str.ml>crn' i )u I ion I'km 1-18) 
Milk Um lol Ico 



Swedish Nteat Balls(L-41) 

Buttered \oodles(h-4) 

Reuben Sandwiches (N- 20) 

French Pried Potatoes (Q-45) 

Carrots Ntonnandine(Q-l7) 

Spring Salad(M-44) 

Sour Cream Dressing 

Cucunber, Onion and Radish Salad 

Assorted Breads 

Butter 

Yellow Cake (G- 32) 

Orange Butter Cream Prosting 

Ice Cream ' 

Peanut Butter Cookies 
Milk Tea Coffee 



I hukcj^ VH)dlo soupil'--l ) 
t r.Kkor^ 

Ituui >.»l.id toUl (Mate 
I'otato I hips 

-^paui^etti with SkMt sau^cl l,-"^H) 
(.rated C'hccso 

Uuttorcd I im.i l^.ins t(h('''>l 

lUittorod Caul \ \ lower (t.^-C»- ^ 1 

LcttiiLc saiadCM-'i^) 

I rcncii Dressing 

loastod (.art il. Hreadd*-" ) 

Mirl^lo iake(i;- >2) 

chocolate Uuttcr I rc\un Irostin^; 

UitJ\ \pple Pio( l-H- 1 ) 

Milk lea (ol'lce 



Tomato Rice Soup(P-€-2) 
Roast Veal(L-98) 
Brown Gravy (0- 16) 
Chicken Vega (L- 127) 
Mashed Potatoes (Q-S7) 
Buttered Mixed Vegetables 
French Fried hggplant(Q-28) 
Tossed Vegetable^ Salad(M-48) 
Bacon Sour Cream Dressing 
Golden Glow Salad(M-2()) 
Cluster Rolls(D-:S3) 
Butter 

Gingerbread(G- P) 
Vanilla Saucc(K- 13) 
Blueberry Pic( 1-53-1) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Th* rood %ur»im Offlow it wjthorttad to mali* ch«>fM to thit m^nu wh«n, du« to unusual or unforvflMn cireumitMHM, it may bt nMMMry to provid* 
mibttitutiom for food itMm not in rtocli or to P*^^ timely um of pf ltK«bl« foodt. 



A^MOVtO (FOOD StflViCt QFFICtn) 



AFFMOVID (COMMANDING OFFICtM) 



Sample Cycle Menu 
Week Two (Continued) 



1^9 



ERIC 



♦ 



MvmrFoi«i««M(Riv.s.?9 OaOAL MCSS MOHJ (4041) 



iicrrvrrv 


vCSH aaaifWMMa 




UiMCM OMMA 


O 
« 
D 

A 
V 


ami«4 Qrmpm Juica 
OkilM Cjipifiuit Juic* 
A U Cms Ite 
QrilM Hm SUcm(L-4S) 
CmM Cm^Hm lK3aB(L-3-l) 
lto« ttoU ItM CmAl(E-2) 
Iteisai ODuiNuts(D-lf) 


Nw BliUiii iDllai IUflDar(L-43) 

ttasarailA 

Glatar fot ■nwtO-f) 

tafli ta«r(0-U) 

Omb Gto KitaCsaa(Q-SO) 

l^rvMlsa Mb Bhm(Q-7) 

ibnapai MUai V^catablas 

Gntiaa Vagiijfcia Saiad(M-l9) 

Wmm Sour Qtmb Dmsli«CH-«4) 

Qntagi lajpii 1 NKh Salad 

luctar 
Ckillai 

GMmI Gooldaa(H-Z3) 
DavU*fl rtoi Caka(G-U) 
IM» iMtar Cnm Proatlai 
MU Tm Qifte 


Ghion Soijp(P*24) 

Paivasan Croutoaa(I>-16) 

^t Pork Snkich(N-36) 

Frmh Priad PDtatoaa(Q-4S) 

Oiill Con Cam(L-ZI) 

Stand lica(B*S) ' 

luttarad MUad VatMablas(Q-C-5) 

SaasoMd Graana(Q-29) 

Sprli« Salad(l4>44) 

Vinafar nS 011(H-72) ^ 

Gola Sl4v w/PlnaapplaCM-M 

Qovarlaaf lDllfl(t>-€-«) 

luttar 

Iraad Puddii)g(J-16) 
ttord Swca(I-l) 
An>U Pia(MO) 
mik Taa Goffaa 


T 
U 
■ 
■ 
• 
A 

y 


A U Cm* Ite 

tes SllcM(L-2) 

Mat talBA 


Mas Staak wltli Wtom Grmrt U6 

IMEar tat na(L-152) 

IteM rdtatoas(Q-S7) 

Souclmi Styla Gxmm laans(Q-7)* 

MnlcaA.,Cm(Q-n) 

Touad Vcfatakla Salad(M-4l) 

Fiaadi Owaslfli 

Qnater aad Qdoa Salad(M-lS) 

Maonad Iraad 

lUKtar 

ltait>la CBte(G*S2) 
Oiooolata Proatlag 
N«ait luitar tnMaaa(H-2) 
Milk Taa Coffaa 


Cfmmd Hahrom Saup(P-14) 
teckan 

lartacuad 9parariba(L-f2) 
' Chlckaa Mad 3taak(L-U) ' 
lafcid ^octoM(Q-44) - 
0*lrlMi Sunr Saua«b(Q-i4) 
Cmad Paaa((Hd) 
Uttuca md ToBBto Salad (M-S5) 
llau Qna Draaalm 
Camt RasU Salad(H>S-S) 
fm lbllfl(D-5S) 
luttar 

Dutch Anla lika(J-S) 
Halflboa Pia(I-44) 
MUk Taa Coffaa 


■ 

0 

■ 
i 
• 

0 
A 
V 


Chiliad Gnpafmit md Om^ 
Julca 

A U Cart* Nsai 

GHIM Slicaa(L>6S) 
GrUlad lacsn Slicas(L>S) 

OblMfaHUUdVll) 

nSiIllMi Mallon 


QLd r^ihlfiMd IM Sai9(?-l-2) 
ScvoFT Uted adckMa-140) 
SSMiad Omd laaf (L-44) 
Umaa radial 

Panlar luetarai Potatoaa(Q-77) 
Southnm Mad Ckn(Q-S2) 
■uttaiarf Naa aad CBnt>ts((K-5) 
Cuiir Salad 

Jalliad ■Ma.,ffiUd(H-n) 
Pniaitnuaa ltolU(D-C-6) 
luitar 

mtm Cika(G*SO) 

Q)&wt MnfaaalloM Pro«tln( 

Sttmbttnr Stertcafca w/ltiipv^ 


lakad Stuff«l Pork Oioai(L-«4) 

Prmch Pri«i PUh PortiaRs(L-lll 

Uaon HMfaa 

Tartar S«sa(0-lS) 

Scallopad Poutoaa(Q-$S) 

^Mdah 1Uca(B-9) 

Priad CabbN^(Q-U) 

IXackaft Paai md laonCQ-G-l) 

Qiaf'i 8*UdM-7) 

Pm^ Haitiad Dmsioi 

ACpla PioMppla aad Calary Salad 

Com lvaad(D-l$) 

luttar 

Spica GJca(G-2S) 
V«iUU ProstlM 
Im QUffdn Pia(I-52) 
Milk Taa Coffaa 


T 
N 
U 
A 
■ 
0 
A 
V 


OdXM Prom 
(^illai ToMto Julca 
A U Carta Maai 
Grillai UmAmm Maat 
Craa laaf oi ftlsaiits(L-30) 
Cott««i Friad totatoaa((H*) 
«GUwA DouiNiXa(I>-ll) 


Tbaato Vaga^la 8oi9(^*24) 
Crackar* 

Prlad mm Staaka(L-AS) 
Sain Gtea-U4) 
en Sauca(0-1) 
O^irim totatoaa(Q-4g) 
HHanoBi SalidQI>S4) 
luttavad Mlaad V^gatablaa 
IraooU h»laMUa(Q-10) 
^Tlat SaladQM4) 
loaaiAa Oraaaiai 
Oitfiji OMaa flid Piraappla 
Anortad »■■!■ 

dDCOlata H« %^aa(I>5) 
9mdk Pia(I-U) 
Milk Taa Oof f aa 


Grxllad Qnlca StaaksCL-7) 
lakad Potatoa«<Q-44) 
7wjtaad MMhraai md Qniam 
Vatatabla Caabo(qi0-5) 
Ttiasad Vatmbla Salad(M-4l) 
Vinafar nl Oil dratsii)|(M-72) 
ParfactioQ SaladCM-36) 
Toattad Garlic ifaad(I>-7) 
ten Cm Pia(l-$l) 
Strai^barry GaUtiA w/Mdppad 
TbppiM(J-lO) 
QMwr NUt lart[H-4) 
Milk Taa Coffaa 



Sample Cycle Menu 
Week Three 



MO ^ ^ 



ERiC 



^Qiiilod Grapefniit Half 
Qiilled Pineapple Juice 
A La Carte Mmi 
Baked Bacon Slices (L-2) 
Grilled Bologna Rings 
Haniny Grits 

^teshed Broim Potatoes (Q-S4) 
•0»rry-Nut Coffee Cake(D13) 



Oiicken Noodle Soi^)(P- 24) 
Crackers 

Baked Usagna(L-2S) 

Comtr/ Style Qiick0n(L«13S) 

^4ashed Potatoes (Q- 57) 

BMttered Spinach w/Hard Cooked 

Eggs(Q-G-3) 

Com on the Cob 

Tossed Vegetable Salad(M-48) 

Vinaigrette Dressing (M-71) 

Mixed Fruit Salad 

Qoverleaf Rolls 

Butter 

Sherbet 

Butternut Refrigerator Cookies 
Peanut Butter Brownies (H- 2) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Seafood Platter 

Seafood Cocktail Sauce(O-ll) 

Lemon Wedges 

Beef Pot Roast (L-9) 

, w/Broim Gravy (0-16) 

iFrench Fried Potatoes (Q- 4 5) 

Steawd Rice (E- 9) 

Buttered Asparagus (Q-G- 3) 

Parsley Buttered Cauliflower 

Lettuce Salad (M- 32) 

n¥)usand Island Dressing 

Assorted Relishes (M-G- 2) 

Baking Powder Biscuits (D-1) 

Butter 

Lemon Meringue Pie(I-33) 
Devil's Food Caka(G-12) 
Qiocolate Frosting 
Milk Tea Coffee 



a 

u 
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*Fresh Bananas 
Qiilled TcMto Juice 
Qiilled Orange Juice 
A La Carte Menu 
Baked Bacon SI ices (L- 2) 
Cora Beef Hash(L-42) 
Danish Pastry (D- 17) 
Qiilled Peaches 



Minestrone Soijp(P-19) 
Crackers 

Creole Macaroni (L- 151) 

Baked Knockwurst with Sauerkraut 

Potatoes Au Gratin(Q-5l) 

Vegetable Cart>o(Q-»0-l) 

Tossed Green Salad(M-47) 

Tangy Dressing 

Jellied V#aldorf Salad(M-30) 

Pan Rolls (D- 33) 

Butter 

Ice Cream 

Fruit Bars(H-7) 

Apple Crunch(J-27) 

Milk Tea Coffee 



Sweet Sour Pork(L-82) x 
Fried Rice(E-7) 
Qiickcn Fried Steak(L-12) 
O'Brien Potatoes (Q-49) 
Beets in Orange SauccQ-S-l 
Buttered Cabbage (Q-G- 2) 
Garden Vegetable Salaa(M-19) 
Creaay Horseradish Dressing 
Cottage Qieese and Pear Salad 
Cluster ^Us (D-G-6) 
Butter 

Boston Cream PiefG-32) 
Pineapple Upside Down Cake 

w/Whipped Topping(G-29) 
MilH Tea Coffee 



Qiilled, Grape Juice 

Qiilled Orange Juice 

A La Carte Menu 

Grilled Sausage Links (L-88) 

Grilled Bacon Slices(L-3) 

Hot Oataeal 

Apple Coffee Cake (D- 11) 
•Starwed Pr^iies 



Oiickcn Fried Beef Patties (L-152J 
French Fried Potatoes (Q- 4 5) 
Pizza(D-31) 

Buttered Brussels Sprouts Q-G-3 

French Fried Cauliflower(Q-20) 

Tossed Lettuce, Cucunbcr, and 

Tomato (M-46) 

Three Bean Salad(M-45) 

Assorted Breads 

Butter 

Q»colate Pie(I-29) 
Yellow Cake (G- 32) 
Caramel Fudge Frosting(G-41) 
Milk Tea Coffee 



Old Fashioned Bean Soup (P- 8) 
Crackers 

Baked Italian Sausage(L-88) 
Tomato Sauce(0-15) 
Braised Beef Cubes (L- 148) 
Buttered Noodles (E-4) 
Butttercd Peas Q Carrots (Q-G-3) 
Buttered Brussels Sprout sQ-G- 3 
Lettuce Wedges (M- 32) 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Texas Toast (D- 7) 
Fruit Salad(M-17) 
Butter 

Sherbet w/Brownies 
Blueberry Shortcake Pie(I-3) 
Milk Tea Coffee ) 



Tlw tamlw Ofn— !• MtwHxttf to miAi* «hanfM to thli menu dua to umiMl or unf( 
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Sample Cycle Menu 
Week Three (Continu^) 
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THE DAILY FOOD GUIDE 

The C^y Food Guide provides a "grouping ' of 
foods (these are known as the Basic Four Food 
Croups) according to the nutrients which are sup- 
plied by each. It should be noted that most foods 
provide more dian one nutrient, but no sin^e food 
provides aD the nutrients which are necessary for 
good health. It is, therefore, necessary that the diet 
include a variety of foods, A good menu planner 
must take this factcH- into account 

The use of the Daily Food Guide helps pinpoint 
the foods that contain the key nutrients for: (1) ener- 
in,, (2) boilding and repairing body tissue, and (31 
regidating body hmctions. It enables yo^ to furnish 
well-balanced meals without having to analyze each 
food item yourself. You do not have to determine 
the value of the food you are providing. This is al- 
ready done for you. 



The Basic Four Food Croups are: 

• MILK 

• MEAT 

• VEGETABLE/ FRUIT 

• BREAD/ CEREAL 

By using the basic groupings in the quantities in- 
dicated for each group (stated as numbers of serv- 
ings), you will be providing a major portion of the re- 
(juired vitamins and minerals. You will also be 
providing necessary proteins, fats, and carbohy- 
drates. Of course, this does not form the total menu. 
Additional servings of these and other foods are in- 
cluded to round-out the meal and make it more ap- 
pjetizing. 

Foods which are not included in these four 
groups are butter and other fats, oils, sugars, and un- 
enriched grain products. These are usually combined 
with "grouped foods. They arc often used in mixed 
dishes, baked gpods, desserts, and other dishes. Fats, 
oils, and sugars enhance or change flavor and im- 
prove appetite appeal. 

Milk Croup (Two or more serving? daily) 

Foods from the milk group provide calcium, {pro- 
tein, and vitamins. The group includes: 



Whole milk 
Skim milk 
Buttermilk 

Whole or nonfat dry milk 
Evaporated milk 

r, 

ALTERNATES for the milk group are: 

Cheese (Cheddar-type, processed, or natural) 
Cottage dheese 
Cream cheese 
Ice cream 

The minimum amount of milk or milk substitute 
required per day is two cups. The following 
amoimts, however, are recommended: 



Children under 8 
Children 8 to 12 
Teenagers 
Adults 



- 2 or more cups 

- 3 or more cups 

- 4 or more cups 
w 2 or more cups 



Meat Group (Two or more servings daily) 

Meat is the main source of protein in the diet. In 
addition, it contains essential minerals and vitamins. 
Included in the meat group are: 



Beef 
Pork 
Veal 
Lamb 

Meat Products 



Rabbit 
Poultry 

Eggs 
Seafood 



ALTERNATES for the meat group are: 

Dry peas 
■ Dry beans 
Nuts 

Peanut butter 

You may count each of the following as one .serving: 

2 to 3 ounces of lean cooked meat, poultry, or fish 
(without bone or fat) 
2, eggs 

1 cup cooked dry beans or peas 
4 tablespoons peanut butter 

Vegetable-Fruit Group (Four or more servings daily) 

,\11 vegetables and fruits are included in this 
group. They furnish primarily vitamins A , and C. 
They do, however, provide some of most other 
nutrients as well as cellulose (bulk). The Daily Food 
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Guide emphasizes those foods that are valuable 
sources of vitamins A and C. 

The servings should include at least one citrus 
fruit or other fruit or vegetable which is hi^ in vita- 
min C. This serving could be selected from the fol- 
lowing list: 



Orange (or juice) 

Grapefuit (or juice) 

Cantaloup 

Strawberries 

Mango 

Papava 

Guava 

Waterfnelon 

Tangerine 

Asparagus 



Fresh pineapple ; 

Honeydew melon 

Tomato 

Cabbage 

Brussels sprouts 

Broccoli 

Green pepper 

Potato, cooked in skin 

Sweet, red pepper 



The servings should include a dark-green vegeta- 
ble or deep- yellow vegetable or fruit which is high in 
vitamin A. You should have at least one of fiiese 
every other day. The serving could be selected from 
the following list: 



Carrot 
Sweet potato 
Apricots 
Cantaloup 
Pumpkin 
Persimmon 
Winter squash 
Mango 
Chard, leaves 



CoUards 
Kale 
Spinifeh 
Broccoli- 
Turnip greens 
Garden crc^ 
Mustard greens 
DandeUon greens 
Beet greens 



' Your other servings may be selected from the fol- 
lowing: 



Apple 

Banana 

Berries 

Cherries 

Grapes 

Peach 

Pear 

Plum 

Asparagus 
Beets 

Cauliflower 
Celery . 



Com 

Cucumber 

Green beans 

Lettuce 

Lima beans 

Onion 

Peas 

Potato 

Rhubkrb 

Rutabaga 

Turnips 



You may count each of the fdkwing as one serving: 

1/2 cup vegetable or fruit 
1 medium apple, orange 



1 banana 
1 potato 
1/2 grapefruit 
1/2 cantaloup 

Bread-Cereal Group (Four or more servings daily) 

Bread and cereal furnish many of the B complex 
vitamins plus protein and iron. They are the largest 
supplier of . carbohydrates. Foods included in this 
group are breads and cereals that are whole grained, 
enriched, or restored. SpecificaDy, this group includes: 

Bread Commeal 
Rolls Grits 
Quick breads , Crackers 

Cereals, ready-to-eat Flour 

and cooked Rolled oats 

Rice 

Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles 

If no cereals are to be served, allow an extra serv- 
ing of bread or baked gpods which will make at least 
5 servings for this group daily. 

You may count cadi of the following as one serving: 

1 slice of bread 

I ounce of ready-to-eat cereal 

1/2 to 3/4 cup cooked: 

cereal . ^ 

commeal 

grits 

macaroni 
noodles ' 

rice ' 
spaghetti 



Extras — Fats and Sweets 

Individual energy needs and the number and size 
of servings from food in the Basic Four will help de- 
termine 3ie amounts of these * extras ' you may in- 
clude. The following items are considered **extra.'* 

Butter 

Margarine 

Salad dressing 

Jam 

JeUy 

Other sweets 

These are generally added to meals to help make 
them more satisfying. 
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MEAL CXJESrriCWNAIRE 



Please rate the foods for the meal you just ate. Use the , 
following 1-5. scale: ' . 

5 - Great: * 
4 - Pretty good 
3 - Pair 

2 - Cbuld he better 
1 - Terrible 

On the line beside feach category, give the specific name of the fodd 
you are rkting. (Circle your re^nse) 



A. Uain dish 

B. Other nBln dish 

C. Vegetat(le 

D. Vegetable 

E. Potato 

F. Other starch 

G. Salad 

H. ^ Soup 

I. Dessert 

J. Bread/CerKQ 

K. Beverage 



1 


2 > 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 - 


> 
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4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 
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3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


\ 
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5 




2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1 


2 
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5 


1 


2 
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.4 


5 


' 1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



OT'S NAME 
(Optional) 
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mustiation 1-2; Sample Food Preference Questionnaire 
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FOOD PREFERENCE RATINGS 

In addition to using the Daily. Food Guide when . 
planning your menus, you should also determine 
which foods afe liked best by those you serve. It is 
often helpful to consider what they do NOT liketoo. 

There are several ways of determining the food 
preferences of those you serve: 

m 

• Keep a systematic record of those foods which 
are selected most /frequently from the serving 
line. 



• Check the trays at the scullery to see which 
foods are uneaten. / i 

• Devise a food preference questionnaire to 
obtain written opinions. This type check is 
prdbably best if it is designed for a single 

< meal. A sample questionnaire which was 
designed to test food prefer.ences for one meal 
. at a time is shown in Dlustration 1^2. 

The menu planner can design any other feasible 
tvpe method for checking food preferences of the 
crew'. 



FOOEf ACCEPTANCE RECORDS 

At units where Food-Preparation Worksheets 
(NAVSUP-1090) are used, computing an acceptance 
factor is a requirement. This information is helpful 
for future menu planning. 

EX.\MPLE: If you serve 150 portions of green 
beans at * meal attended by 225 people, the 
acceptance factor is Computed as foUows: 

12^ (portions served) ^ (acceptaifce factor) 
225 (meal attendance) ^ . 



Tliis means that 67% of the people who attended 
the meal selected green beans. 



Once the acceptance lactor has been, computed, 
you can use this percetitage to estimate the number 
'^f portions of green beans you need to prepare the 
next time you plan to serve them. 



EXAMPLE: If 175 are to attend the meal, coni- 
pute the portions you need to prepare as foUowsf 

175 (persons to attend meal) 
X.67 

1050 

.117.25 or 117 (portions to prepare) 



MEAL ATTENDANCE RECORDS 

' Meal attendance records may be kept to aid th^" 
menu planner in PREDICTING the number of 
people that wiU attend each future meal 

On CG ships, attendance predictions are based 
on personnel actually on board. This number is usu- 
ally uniform during patrols and 'lengthy deploy- 
ments/ The number does, however, vary considera- 
bly during long in/port periods because of transfers, 
liberty, and leave.f 




At shore unifs, p^Khcularly large ones, the Ration 
Memorandimi OCG-31^ is a valuable tool for the 
menu planner 'when maknig meal attendance predic- 
tions. This form proVid^ the number of personnel 
on board who are entitled 'to rations in kind. Of 
course, there is no guarantee that aU of ^ese people 
will attend each meal. A fairly accurate prediction 
can be made, however, by considering this niunber 
along with the number of sales of individual meals 
for the previous (lay. Another consideration when 
using CG-3123 is that it is a faifly reliable predictor 
for noon meal attendance, but the menu planner 
should not rely uppn it for morning and evening 
meal attendance. Attendance at these two meals var- ' 
ies considerably, depending upon pay days, liberty, 
and weathep. The BEST predictor for. attendance at 
these meals is a head count at the door. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION RECORDS 

Food consumption records are good to plot the 
frequency with which certain food are served. These 
records, used in conjunction with a current Provision 
Ledger .(CG-4246), provide the menu planner with a 
list of available food items as weU as a list of foods 
most often used. It also helps the menu planner com- 
pile a list of items to be procured. 

INDEX OF RECIPES 

The Index of Recipes, issuerf with the Armed 
Forces Recipe Service, is an outstanding guide for 
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planning menus for the enlisted dining fadlities ^ planned within the expenditure limitations of each 

(EDF's). The recipes Usted in, the Index are orgar ^ individual unit. Luxury (high cost) items should be 

nized according to the recojnmended sequefnce of , kept to a minimum. If they are used, less costly 

listing m^or items on the menu. The Index also lists items must be used elsewhere on the menu to bal- 

miscellaneous iqformation included in the AFRS. ance out the budget. 



REQUJRENIENTS TABIJ^ 

TTie Normal Subsistence Requirements Table lists 
dfc most commonly used food items with the aver- 
age quantity needed for 100 people for 30 days. This 
is a valuable tool for the menu planner whp plans for 
extended voyages. This table is provided in the Sub- 
sistence Support Manual (C0MDTINSTM4O6L3). 

AV AILABnJTY OF FOODS 

The menu planner should utilize fresh fruits and 
vegetables when they are available. Frozen and pre- 
serve<^ foods should be used when fresh ones are not 
available. ' 

CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 

When planning menus, another majo;r considera- 
tion should be climatic coilditions under which your 
crew works. If they woric primarily outside in the 
cold, you need to plan for extra "fuel" foods (this is 
necessary because more calories are utilized to pro- 
duce heat for warming the b<idy). These *Tu^ calo- 
rie" menus should include foods wiiich .are rich in 
carbohydrates, fats, and protein. You should also 
bear in mind that individual preferences for food 
will change seasonally. 

By the same token, people who work in tHe heat 
also expend much energy and need extra eneigy 
foods. Menus that combine heavy and li^t meals 
should be plann^ For people who are exposed to - 
the sun for long hours, you should choose lea^ beef^ 
veal, and poul^ as entrees. You should* qilso use a 
wide variety of beverages. 

EQUIPMENT AND PERSONNEL 

The way food is prepared for serving depends 
upon galley equipment, the number of personnel to 
be fed, and the number of subsistence personnel 
that are available for preparation of the meal 

FOODCOSTS , 

One of the primary restrictions placed 'on the 
menu planner is that of cost All menus must be 



MAJOR MEAL COMPONENTS 
ENTREE 

Meals should be planned aroun^ the entree (main 
.dish). Care must be taken when selecting the entree 
because it colistitutes up to about 40 percent of the 
total meal cost. Also, the entree determines what 
other foods will be served. ^ ^ 

The jmajority of consimiers prefer beef, chicken, 
pork,^ veal, and lamb (in that onier). Shrimp and 
tuna are high on the list of fish selections. 

The menu planner must decide on garnishes, rel- 
ished, iand accompaniments to the entree which is 
offered. Monotony should be avoided. Rfemember 
that even the "old time favorites'* can always lie 
changed a little to offer variety so that your menus 
will NOT become monotonous. Plan your meals to 
utilize leftovers, but avoid using too many "obvious" 
leftover dishes. For variety, plan to serve something 
' besides mint jelly with lamb and something besides 
applesauce when you serve pork. 

VEGETABLE 

The vegetables you select to serve should always 
complement the entree in caloric content, color, tex- 
ture, taste, and method of preparation. You should 
include potatoes, rice, and/ or noodles on every noon 
and evening mertu. It is even suggested that two 
forms of potatoes be served; this can be done at rela- 
tively little cost. 

SALADS 

Salads increase the variety, acceptability, and 
nutritional content of the meal. An increased variety 
of salads should be offered in addition to the daily 
menu choices, whenever possible. Salad bars are rec- 
ommended as a means of adding interest to the meal 
and to expedite thatportipn of the food service. 

Simple set-ups are 'easiest to keep neat and clean. 
If you have small containers of salads which can be 
replaced seve^^al times during the meal, they will 
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stay crisper and neater than one larger salad. Pre- 
portion and garnish individual servings of salads 
whenever feasible. ° 

A variety of crackers or bread sticks may be off- 
ered as an jjipcompaniment. For a gourmet touch, 
offer <^routons, bacon bits, grated cheese, etc to 
sprinlcle over green "^alads. Salad dressings are listed 
in the Salad Bar Suggestions. 

The success oi the salad bar depends, in part, 
upon the ingenuity of the food service personnel. 
The number of salad bar combinations is almost lim- 
itless when short season vegetables and fruits are in- 
cluded in the selection. Choose salads^ which will 
contrast with the main part of the meal and enhance 
eating pleasure. Avoid duplication of food flavor be- 
tween menu items and salad bar selections. 

On pages 1-18 and 1-19 of this assignment, you 
will find suggestions for salad bars and also sugges- 
tions for relish trays. Note the variety - this is the, 
key to the success of your entire meall 



DESSERTS 

The dessert is probably^the most time-consuming 
portion of the meal to prepare. It is often the most 
difficult to store. You should, however, always pre- 
pare selections from both the heaVy desserts (pies 
and cakes) and the light ones (gelatin,^ cookies, 
fruits, and ices). Not only should desserts satisfy the 
appetite, but they should be a inajor portion of the 
caloric value of the meal. 



APPETEEBS AND SOUPS 

Appetizers and soups are the least expensive part 
of the meal pattern, and an adequate variety of these 
should be offered. 

At the very least, juices and 'soups should be of- 
fered. Juice selections should include at least one 
fruit and one vegetable variety. Soups should be of- 
fered in both the lighter or clear types and the heavr 
ier forms such as creamed or pureed soups. 

Color, flavor, and texture should be considered in 
this course offering. In complete dinner menus, light 
appetizers or soups should accompany heavier en- 
tree items and vice versa. Seafood items, in many 
forms, provide variety^ and customer satisfaction at 
this course. 



BEVERAGES 

e 

Using the traditional coffee, tea, and milk as the 
point of departure, most menus can be enhanced by 
greater variety in beverage offerings. Chocolate milk 
is a favorite drink in the Enlisted Dining Facility 
(EDF), and it can be served either hot or cold. Fruit 
drinks and carbonated beverages are refreshing cold 
drinks. 



GUIDEUNES FOR PLANNING 
BREAKFAST MENUS 



When you plan breakifast menus, you should in- 
clude the following: 

1. A choice of orange juice, one other juice, and a 
fruit (preferably fresh). 

a 

2. A choice of hot cereals and at Jeast four differ- 
ent ready-to-eat cereals. 

3. Eggs to order, including omelets. 

4. A choice of griddle cakes or French toast. 

5. At least onje breakfast 'meat. EXCEPTION: 
When creamed beef, hash, or sinnilar meat product is 
served, another meat should ^flso be provided. ^ 

6. Potatoes or a potato substitute, such as hominy ' 
grits, should be offered at least three times a week. 

7. Toast and at least one breakfast pastry X)X 
doughnut. 

8. Butter (or margaririe where authorized), syrup, 
and choice of two or more spreads (jam^ jelly, peanut 
butter, etc.). ' 

- 9. Milk, coffee, and tea. Cocoa is to be served 
upon request. 

DAILY ALA CARTE BREAKFAST MENU 
(Basic Format). 

• Chilled Fruit and Juice 
Ready-to-EatCereal 

• Hot cereal 
Fresh Milk 
Eggs to Order 

Griddle Cakes v>/Maple Synip 
French Toast w/Maple Syrup 
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SALAD BAR 8UQQESTI0N3 



HON « 


TUE 


JikU 


ittU 


FRT 


SAT 


SUN 


1 Tncccn 


rue c • c 
LHt r 0 




TOSSED 


CHEF'S 


VEGETABLf 


CAESAR 


2. MEXICAN 
COIE SLAW 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
W/ PEACH 


PINEAPPLE 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
w/ PTNf APPLF 


SLAW 

(VINEGAR) 


CONFETTI , 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
w/ PEAR 


3. WALDORF 


flACARONl 


POTATO 


FHUIT 


k« Ar A nniii r 

flACARONl 


1 lAi r\ADir 


GRAPEFRUIT/ 

_DRAfiliL 


4. JFLIO ORANGE 


JELLO LlfE 


JELLO CHERRY 


JELLO LEMON 


JELLO 

STRAW3E^RY 


JELLO LIME 


JELLO rHtKRY 


D, 1 UNA 


CAl MOM o 




CUD IHp 




TUNA 


TURKEY 


< 

6. 'TftVOCAOO 


LETTUCE WEOGES 


CUCUMBER/ ONION 


AVULAUU 


Lt 1 1 ULb WtUuLb 


run iMnr d / hm i dm 

LULUrlDtK/UN 1 UN 


PEA/PiCKLE 
ANO CHEESE 


7. BEET/ONION 


THREE-BtAN 


LAKKU 1 /l\A 1 J IN 


TuDr r DC Am 


DL t 1 / UN 1 UN 


Tuorr DCAM 
1 nn L L -tJL/Mi 


fARRDT/^A I ^ f'N 


8. TOMATO WEOGE 


CARDINAL IV 


PlNEAPPiE/ 
CHEESE 


TOMATO WEOGE 


CARROT/CELERY/ 

A nmi r 

APPLE 


D A l^i A fki A 

BANANA 


LAKUINAL 


9. JELLIEO 
BANANA 


JELLIED FRUIT 
COCKTAIL 


GOLDEN GLOW 


SHIMMERY FRUIT- 
VEGETABLE 


PERFECTION 


SPRING 


GOIDFN GLOW 


GARLIC Cl^OUTONS 
CRACKERS 


CELERY CROUTONS 
CRACKERS 


CHEESE CROUTONS 
CRACKERS 


ONION CROUTONS 
CRACKERS 


GARLIC CROUTON* 
CRACKERS 


CELERY CROUTON! 
CRACKERS ' 


CHEESE CROIONS 
CRACKERS 


DRESSINGS 

italTAn <^ 


1000 ISLAND 


CREAMY FRUIT 


PIOUANT 


RUSSIAN 


CHIFFONAOE 


■if 

1000 ISLAND 


DAJLY 

ZIRO 
VINEGAR 
FRENCH 
BLEU CHEESE 






♦ 
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RELISH TRAY SUGGESTIONS 



FRESH ITEMS 


CANNED RELISHES 




1. 


CARROT STICKS 


SWEET PICKLES 




DICED LHtUUAR LHttbt 


2. 


CELERY HEARTS * 


JALEPENO P&PPERS 




HARD COOKED EGGS 


3./ 


CUCUMBER WEDGES 


MIXED PICKLES 




BEAN SPROUTS 


4 

/ 


RADISHES 


CHERRY PEPPERS 




CHICKEN (TURKEY/TUNA/SALMON), CANNfD 


5. 


BELL PEPPER RINGS 


GREEN OLIVES 




SAURKRAUT, CANNED 


6. 


GREEN ONIONS 


RIPE OLIVES 




GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS, CANNCD. DRAINED 


7. 


CHERRY TOflATOES 


DILL PICKLES 




SPINACH, CANNED 




FRESH CAULIFLOWER 


GARBANZb BEANS 




CARROTS, CANNED, DRAINED 




NOTE: BASED UPON AVAILABILITY/WORKLOAD AND EDF MENU SELECTIONS, THE 
LISTED MUST BE AT LEAST: FRESH 5 ITEMS; CANNED - 3 ITEMS;" 


NUMBER OF ITEMS FROM EACH CATEGORY 
DIET - 2 ITEMS 




APPLESAUCE 


LEMON WEDGES 




— rrr- 

DICED ONIONS 




CRANBERRY SAUCE 


SOU« CREAM 




PREPARED MUSTARD ' 




TACO SAUCE * 


HORSERADISH 




LETTUCE LEAVES 




TARJAR SAUCE « 


ONION DIP 




PICKLE RELISH 




SEAfOOD COCKTAIL 


MINT JELLY 




SLICED TOMATOES 




HOTE: ACCOMPANIMENTS WILL BE OFFERED TO COMPLEMENT 


MENU SELECTIONS AS REQUIRED 
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• Meat 

• Potatoes 

• Special Hot Breads 
Toast-Butter 

Jam or JeUy 
Tea-Coiffee 

• These foods are indicated on the breakfast por- 
tions of the cycle menus provided on pages 1-6 
through I-II. 

The menu pattern for the ala carte breakfast is as 
indicated above. The items identified with an aster- 
isk must also be listed in the cyde menu. Ready-to- 
eat cereals, fresh milk, eggs, bread, butter, coffee, 
and sugar should also be issued daily. 

The daily quantity to be prepared should lye 
based on the preferences of the personnel subsisting 
in each dining facility. 

GUIDELINES FOR PLANNEMC NOON 
AND EVENEMC MEALS 

When you plan noon and evening menus, you 
should include the foDowing: 

1. A choice of two different types of entrees (if 
it is within your daily monetary allowance). EXCEP- 
TION: Serve only one entree when you serve grilled 
steak. 

NOTE: Be careful, to NOT become repetitious 
in entrees which you prepare. 

2. An appropriate sauc^, gravy, or garnish 
should be planned to accompany the entrees. 

3. Potatoes and/or potato substitute. 

4. Two or more cooked vegetables, one of 
which should be a dark green or deep yellow. 

^. * 

NOTE: Not more than one gas-forming c(X)ked 
vegetable such as cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, 
onions, bmssel sprouts, or dried beans should^ be of- 
fered at a meal. 

5. A choice of at I<?ast two salads. When a salad 
bar IS provided, at least three, ^but not more than 
five, salads should be offered at each meal; one 
should be a raw leafy-green vegetable-type salad. 
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* NOTE: The selection of salads for each meal 
should be varied to avoid repetitious serving of the 
same salads. 

6. Salad dressing, vinegar and oil, and a choice 
of Blue Cheese, Thousand Island, French, or Italian 
dressings. Additional dressings may be offered when 
appropriate to sal^d selections. 

7. Not less than two choices of bread (white, 
whole wheat, or rye) or one choice of hot roHs, muf- 
fins, or biscuits. 

8. Butter (or margarine when authorized) and 
choice of two more spreads (jam, jelly, peanut but- 
ter, etc.). 

9. At least one soup; the type should vary from 
nqon to evening meal and from day to day. 

10. A choice of two or more different types of 
desserts. Cookies may be served as an accompani- 
ment to ice cream, pudding, or gelatin; cookies alone 
should not be offered as a dessert choice. Fniits 
should be offered if the cv^^tomers request them. 

11. Milk, soft drinks, coffee, and tea. 

CUIDEUNES FOR PLANNING SHORT 
ORDtR MEALS 



Short order meals have proven to be highly ac- 
ceptable in enlisted dining facilities. Served in con- 
junction with the regular meal, they should offer the 
customer a choice. The variety that can be offered 
on the short order menu is almost endless when spe- 
cialty items and ethnic foods are included in the se- 
lections. The majority of short order items should be 
''short order"* or "^ed to order" items. Timely 
preparation of all food is vital for the happy satisfied 
customer. 

STANDARD FORMAT FOR SHORT 
ORDER MENUS 

* Soup w/Crackers 
Hamburger/Cheeseburgers 
Frankfurters 
Chih Con ("ame 

Specialty of the meal (one or inorei 
Peanut Butter and Jelly .Sandwiches 
French Fries Potatoes 
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Potato Chips/ Com Chips 

• Assorted Salads & Salad Dressings 
Hamburger Rolls 

Frankhirter Rolls 

• Assorted Desserts 

• Choice of BeVerages 

Recommended accessorv' icondiment) items that 
sjioiUd be available for each meal service: 

Catsup ' ' , 

Miistard 

Salad Dressing 

Pickle Relish ^ 

Worcestershire Sauce 

Chopped Onions 

Sliced Tomatoes 

Shredded Lettuce 

Additional suggestions for variety of accessory 
items are: 

* 

Crumbled Cheese 
- Pickles 
Sliced Olives 
Chili Sauce 
Baked Beans 

Sauteed Onions and Mushrooms 
Horseradish 

"French Fried Onion Rings 



• Selected from the cycle menu (not shown on 
sample provided)^ 

Selected from the Specialty of the Meal Svig- 
t;est!ons. 

SPECIALTY OF THE MEAL SUGGESTIONS 

Select one or more of the following items to offer 
as the "Specialty of the Meal.'* Select carefully the 
nienu item to be offered to provide the maximum 
vanetv to the dinner. 

( Jnlled Cheese Sandwiches N-6 

Barbecued Beef (Sloppy Joe) N-27 

( drilled Ham Sandwiches N-6-3 

Bayon. Lettuce and Tomato Sandwiches N-1 

Hot Pastrami Sandwiches N-23 

Cannonball Sandwich N-22 

(•rilled Ham and Cheese Sandwiches 

drilled Cheese and Bacon Sandwiches N-6 

Fishwich N-32 

Submarine Sandwich N-19 



Italian Submarine Sandwich N-19- 1 
French Toasted Ham and Cheese Sandwiches 
Corned Beef and Cheese Sandwiches N-9 
Western Sandwiches N-I8 

Pizza: Plain D-3I, Mushroom D-3M, Sausage, 

Salami, PepperoniD-3I-2 
Tuna Salad Sandwiches N-15 
French Toasted Bacon and Egg Sandwiches N-2 
Cheese and Bologna Sandwiches N-5 
Egg Salad Sandwiches N-IO 
Salmon Salad Sandwiches N-15 
Baked Ham Sandwiches N- II 
Deviled Ham Sandwiches N-12 
Grilled Cheese and Tomato Sandwiches- N-6 
Tacos N-2I 

Turkey Salad Sandwiches N-8 
Reuben Sandwich N-20 
Hot Sausage Sandwich N-22 
Enchilada L- 105 
Burritos 

Egg and Ham Salad Sandwiches N-IO 
Club Sandwiches 

Sliced Corned Beef Sandwiches N-9 
Italian Beef Pepper Sandwich N-28-2 
Cold Flatten 



SAMPLE SHORT ORDER MENU ^ 1 



Pea Soup P-24-3 w/Crackers 
Grilled Hamburgers N-29 
Grilled Cheeseburgers N-29-I 
ChiUed Frankfurters N-30-L 
Chili Con Came 

French Toasted Ham and Cheese Sandwiches* 
Peanut Butter and Jelly Sandwiches N-I4 -> 
French Fried Potatoes Q^5- 1 
Potato Chips/Com Chips 

Lettuce Wedge M-32 w/ThoiLsand Island Dress- 
ing M-70 

Jellied Pear Salad M-27 Salad Dressings 
Hamburger Rolls 
Frankfurter Rolls 

Pineapple Upside Down Cake G-29 w/ Whipped 

Topping K-I6 
Brownies H-2 
Milk, Tea, Coffee 
Soft Drinks 
Milkshakes 

Condiments and .Accessory Items 



• Follow ingredients for N-6-3 and preparation 
instruction for N-2. 
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SAMPLE SHORT ORDER MENU ^2 

Tomato Bouillon P-5 w/Cratkers 
GriOcd Hambuifgers N-29 
Grilled Cheeseburgers N-29-1 
GriUed Frankfurters M-30-1 
Chili Con Came 
Western Sandwiches N-18 
Peanut Butter and JcUy Sandwiches N-14 
French Fried Potatoes Q-45-1 
Potato Chips/ Com Chips 
' Cole Slaw w/Cream Dressing M-9 
Garden Vegetable Salad M-19 w/ Russian^ 

Dressing M-^ 
Hamburger Rolls 
Frankfurters Rolls 

Lemon Cake G-32-8 w/ Lemon Butter Cream 

Frosting G-39-4 
Cherry Crisp J-^2 
Milk, Tea, Coffee 
Soft Drinks 
Milkshakes 

Condiments and Accessory Items 



GL IDEUNES FOR PLANNING 
ETHNIC MEALS 



Ethnic type foods are becoming increasingly pop- 
ular with Coast Guard diners. Many dining facilities 
are serving special dinners featuring these foods. Not 
only do these meals add to the variety of your 
menus, but they also are quite pleasing to the spe- 
cific ethnic groups. 



The following menus are suggested to assist in the 
planning of these meals. Food service personnel at 
local levels should determine what ethnic foods are 
most popular with their patrons and plan accord- 
ingly.' To make the occasions more festive, appropri- 
ate decorations and music should also be featiu-ed, 
and the meals should be well advertised in advance 
to prepare the diners for the type of food being 
served. 



SAMPLE ETHNIC MENU # 1 



**SOUL ''DINNER 

MuHigatawny Soup P-20 with Crackers 
Stewed Chitterlings L-90 Simmered Pigs Feet L-7M 
Southern Fried Chicken L-L37 Cream Gravy 0-17 
Candied Sweet Potatoes Q-67 Fried Rice E-7 
Simmered Black-Evcd Peas Q-5 Southern Style Greens Q-29 

Cole Slaw M-^ 
Hot Com Bread D>14 Butter 
Pecan Pie 1-40 Applesauce Cake G-2 with Butter Cream Frosting G-39 
Coffee C^ Milk Tea C-12 Soft Drinks 



Additional Suggestions 
Bean Soup P-d 

Barbecued Country Ribs L-92-1 
Decp-Fatfried Fish L-108 
Creole Shrimp L I20 
Hashed Brown Potatoes Q-46 
Southern Fried Okra 
Potato Salad M-40 
Hush Puppies I> 14-2 
Stewed Tomatoes Q-72 
Com Fritters O-ai 
Gingerbread C>ti 
Baked Apples J^" 
Sweet Potato Pie M9 
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SAMPLE ETHNIC MENU #2 



ORIENTAL DINNER 

Beef Noodle Soup P-1-2 with Crackers 
Sukiyaki L-6 Tempura Fried Shrimp L-121-.1 

Steamed Rice E-5 Fried Rice E-7 
BroccoU Polonaise Q-10 Fried Cabbage Q-12 
Chow Mein Noodles* 
SUced Cucumber and Onion Salad M-15 
Coconut Custard Pudding J- 14-3 Ice Cream 
Coffee C-5 Milk Tea C-12 Soft Drinks 

Additional Suggestions 

Egg Rolls' 

Egg Foo Young with Sauce F-9 
Pineapple Chicken L- 139 
Barbecued Pork L-79 
Chicken Chow Mein L-I50 
Pork Chop Suey .L-80 
Sweet Sour Spareribs L-94 
Baked Fish L-106 
Rice Pilaf E-8 
Peas with Mushrooms X^-41 
Buttered Asparagus Q-G-3 
Jellied Pear Salad M-27 
Fresh Fruit Cup 

Sherbet with Ginger Fruit Bars H-7-1 



SAMPLE ETHNIC MENU #3 



POLYNESIAN DINNER 

South Seas Cocktail B-2 
Barbecued Pork Loin L-79 Teriyaki Steak L-8 
Shrimp Salad L- 123 
. Baked Sweet Potatoes Q-66 Fried Rice E-7 
Sweet Sour Greens Q-29-1 
Banana Salad M-2 
Nut Muffins EKiO-2 Butter 
Pineapple Chiffqn Pie 1-43 Coconut Cream Pie 1-51-3 
CqffeeC-5 Milk Tea C-12 Soft Drinks 

Additional Suggestions 

' Ambrosia J-6-1 
Sweet Sour Spareribs L-94 
Tempura Fried Shrimp L- 121-1 
Pineapple Chicken L-139 
Coconut Rice Pudding J- 15-1 
Fresh Pineapple and Banana Compote 
Lime Sherbet - Coconut Raisin Cookies H- 14 
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SAMPLE ETHNIC MENU #4 



ITALIAN DINNER 

Minestrone 
(Minestrone Soup P-19 with Croutons D-16) 

Lasagne Spaghettini con Polpettine 

(Baked Las^na Lr25) (Spaghetti with Meat Balls Ln39) 

Pizza alia Salsiccia con Peperoni 
(Pepperoni Pizza D-3 1-2) 

Insalata Verdi all 'acceto e olio with Parmesan Croutons D-16-I 
(Tossed Green Salad M-47 with Vinegar and Oil Dressing M-72) 

Pan&Ahbnistolito Aglio Burro 
(Toasted Garlic Bread D-7) (Butter) 

Spumoni 
(Spumone Ice Cream J-6-3)- 

Latte Te 

(Milk) (Tea C.12) (Soft Drinks) 



Caffec 
(Coffee C-5) 



Additioi^al Suggestions 
Antipasto 

Veal Parmesan L-103 , 
Chicken Cacciatore L-I30 
Italian Style Veal Steaks L-IOl^ 
Fried Eggplant Parmesan Q-28-1 
Rav|oli with Meat* 
Ravioli with Cheese* 
Fric<nZucchini Q-63 
Ice Cream Filled Eclairs J-26- 1 
Fresh Fruit 
Assorted Cheese 

Sponge Cake G-27 w/ Apricot Sauce K-I 
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SAMPtE ETHNIC MENU #5 



MEXICAN/^PiiNISH DINNER 

, Cuacamole Canapes 
'(Avocado Salad M-82 with Com Chips) 



Enchiladas de Came 
(Beef Enchiladas L-105) 

Puerca Mexicana 
(Mexicana Pork L-87) 



Tacos N-21 



Beef Tamales* 



AiToz Suriano 
(Spanish Rice E-9) 

Frijoles Refritos Maiz 
{Refiied Beans Q-75) (Mexican Cora Q-72-2) 

Ensalada de Frijoles 

(Frijqle Salad M-77) Jalapeno* & Cherry Peppers' 



Tortillas' 



Pudin de Pan 
(Bread Pudding J- 16) 



Gelatin de Fmta 
(Fruited Gelatin J-7) 



Cafe 
(Coffee C-5) 



Leche 
(Milk) 



Te 
(Tea C-12) 



Soft Drinks 



Additional Suggestions 

Cheese Enchiladas' 
Beef Burritos* 
TamAlePieL-147 

Assorted Relishes (ripe olives, tomatoes, 

green peppers) 
Bean Soup P-8 
Spanish Ste^ L-14 
Baked Fish L- 106 
Chicken Vega L- 127 
Porjc Adobe L-33 
Chili Con Came with Beans L-28 
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CUIDEUNES FOR PLA> 
LOWCALORIE M] 



/INC 



Since wei^t control programs continue td be an 
integral part of the military system, SS personnel 
have the resppnsibility of piroviding meals which 
offer some low-calorie foods.. Atiention can be 
drawn to these special foods by labeling them or 
even by t^naldng special low-^orie displays on the 
serving line. You must remember, however, that 
your low-calorie menus must also be planned ac- 
cording to the same standards as your regular 
menus. You must stiD provide nutritious foods from 
each of the Basic Four Food Crodps. It is actually up 
to the consumer to eliminate the "extras/* such as 
sauces, gravies, pa^es, and toppings. You should 
always'base your low-calorie 'medus on your basic 
menus. If your consumers have special 'dietary 
needs, you may want to consult a dietitian or a 
corpsman to obtain professional advise on the sub- 
ject. ' V " , 

SPECIAL CALOREE-WISE HBMtS 

* Use unsweetened fruits and juices 

* Decrease porticHi sizes^ 

* ' Broit poach, bake, or scramble instead of frying 



Use sugar substitutes " ^ 

Trim all exces^ fat from meats 

Use bouillon or broth instead of creamed 
soups 

sServe potatoes; and pjotato .substitutes; AVOID 
the '^extras," such as butter, sour cream, and 
gravy; these are wh^ actually contain ^the , 
calories \ ^ 

Serve fresh raw vegetables and fruits often • *. 

Use low -calorie dressings ' ' v. 

Season with salt, pepper, herf)s, and spices; 
AVOip butter, bacon fat, or sauces as season- 
ings ^ ^ 

Serve bread at eitl^^r limch or dinner, but not 
at both i . ; 

Serve low-calorie desserts, such as sherbet, 
plain yogurt mixed with unsweetened fruit,' 
plain gelatin, unfrosted cake, or plain cake 
doughnut 

Serve unsweetened, low .calorie, or^ low fat 
beverages , , . 
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NUTRITION. ■ ^ . 

Since ^S^personnel are responsible for prdviding 
nutritionally balanced meals, it is essential to have a 
basic knowledge of WHAT FOODS contain each 
nutrient and HOW MUCP of each is required each 
day. We are not, however, going to concern you 
with the aspects of nutrition which ^ghtly.are the 
responsibilities of a dietitian. If you desire an analy- 
sis to be made on yojir menus, most Naval hospitals 
have qualified resident dietitians who can perform 
this task for you. In addition to^ the information you 
read in this reading assignment under "The Daily 
Food Guide," you should rtote the following facts. 

Tfte five basic nutrients are: 

• Proteins "[ ^ . • 

• "Fats 

• Carbohydrateis, 

• Vitamins ^ c> 

• >iinerals ^ . ^. 

PROTEINS , ^ 

Proteins are the most injpoVtant flnut^tive ele- 
ments required by the body. They hetlp build new 
tissues and repair old tissues. They also j^rovide fuel 
for body, warmth and energy, but this is riot their 
main function. Certain proteins help develop resist- 
ance to disease. Good sources of protein are: - 

Milk . ^ ^ , 

Meats 

Fish 

Eggs • 
^ Legujnes (kidney beans, lima beans, lentils, 

peanuts) 

Cereals . 
Vegetables : , - 

FATS/CARBOHYDRATES 

Fats and carbohydrates are often grouped to- 
'gether because they are the body's primary source of 
energy. They also provide fuel for warmth. Foods 
providing fats are: 



Butter 
Milk 
Cream 
Meat fats 



Egg yolks 
Vegetable oil 
Shortening 



Carbohydrates are the most easily ^gested of the 
nutrients, are the least expensive, and are thfe. most 
readily available. Good sources of carbohydrates are: 

Cereals ■ 

Cereal products . • . 

Starchy vegetables 

Sugars ^ ' 

Fnlits 



VITAMINS 



^ Vitamins are essential for growth" and good 
health. Each one performs a special function in, the 
body. Though they supply no heat or energy to the 
body and contain no body-building elements, they 
are indispensable .to good health and librmal body 
functions. They also help protect the' body against 
infection. 



Since some vitarrlins are not stoted in the 
body,they must be replenished each day. This is 
another reason why a balanced meal is so important. 
Care must be^taken when ypu gook foods in water 
because some vitamins will cook out. It is always a 
good idea to use this water for stews, soups, or 
sauces. This way you do not lose these valuable 
vitamins. 



Vitamin (Thiamin) 

Good sources of thiamin are: 

Lean meat (particularly pork) 

Liver ^ 

Whole-grain breads and cereals 

Enriched breads and cereals, 

Lefgumes ^ 

Peanuts' 

Milk 

Vitamin B, (Riboflavin) 

Good sources of riboflavin are: 

• Milk 
Liver 

Leafy green .vegetables 
Whole-^in breads and cereal's 
Enriched breads and cereals 
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Niacin 

The best sources of niacin are: 
Liver 

Peanut butter ' 
Vitamin C \ , 

.:.v . * ■ 

Vitaiilin C is also known as ascorbic acid. This is 
one of the yitaniins which must be included in the 
diet each dlay. Citrus fruits aile all exceQent sources 
of this vitamin. Odier good sources are: 

Tomatoes ' 
Cantaloupes ' 1^ 
Raw green foods , ' 

Fresh strawberries 
Potatdes (if codced in their skins) . 

> I 

Vitamin A 

i. 

Good sources of vitamin A are: 



Milk 

Butter 

Cream 

Ghee^ 

Liver 

Vitamin D 



Fish tiver oils 

YeOow fruits and vegetables 
Leafy green vegetables 
Egg yoDcs 



Vitamin D is known as the "sunshine vitamin'' 
because direct rays of the sun diange a certain sub- 
stance in the skin to vitamin D. 

Thot^ vitamin D is not found in many natural 
foods in significant amounts^ rich sources are: ^ 



Fish liver oils 
Salmon . 
Mackeral 
Tuna 
" Sardiiles 

Vitamin E 



Beef liver 

Butter 
Cream 



This vitamin is found in: 

Meat 
Milk 
Butter 
Grains 

Vegetables ^ 



Vitamin K 

This vitamin is a contributing factor to the clot- 
ting of blood. Leafy vegetables are good sotu'ces of 
this vitamin. 

MINERALS 

i. ■ ■ - 

It is believed that minerals' must be present in the> 
body in order for vitamins to perforin their func- 
tions. We are going to introduce you only to five of 
the more important ones. 

Calcium 

Calcium is the builder of bones and teeth. It also 
aids in clotting blood and is necessary for normal 
muscle boiitraction. M^ is the best source of cal- 
cium: Other sources are: ' 

Cheese / 

Clams " ' - 

Cauliflower 

Mustard greens ^ 
Turnip greens 

Phosphorus 

This mineral is also necessary for building bones 
and teeth. Good sources of phosphorus are: 

Milk ^ 
Cheese 

Meat 

Legumes 

Nuts 

Whple grain cereals 

Vegetables , . 

Iron 

Iron is a component of the bdnes and of.hemoglo- 
bin (a part of the l;^lood). The best source of iron is 
liver. Other good soured are: 

Lean meats ^ Green leafy vegetables 

Egg yolks * ' Enriched breads and cereals 
Dried legumes M olases ^ 

Iodine , ^ . . 

, Seafoods are especially ri6h in this mineral. Io- 
dine is adso contained in iodized salt (this is the kind 
procured by the Coast Guard). Ordinary salt intake 
generally furnishes all the iodine an individual 
needs. 
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Salt is needed by everyone. A person needs about 
one level teaspoon of salt per day and more when he 
perspires a great deal. The average intake of salt, 
through normal food sources, is two or three tea- 
spoons daily. This is enough for a person drinking up 
to about four quarts of water. A person who is not 
getting enough salt may become weak. It must be 
remembered, however, that there are certain physi- 
cal problems which may necessitate a salt- free diet 
for some individuals. 

ADDrflONAL HEALTH NEEDS 

There are other substances which play a vital part 
in -good health, but which cannot accurately be 
classed as nutrients. Three of these ^e (1) calories, 
(2)water (fluid), and (3) cellulose (bulk). 

Calories 

^^^^^^^^^ 

Though not actually classed as nutrients, calories 
dways seem to have a way of entering any discus- 
sion on food and nutrition. A calorie is simply a unit 
used to measure the energy which is produced by 
food. Ahnost all foods contain some calories. Some 
foock axp high, calorie foods; others are low calorie 
foods. About half of the calories which an individual 
consumes comes from carbohydrates. ^ 

Individual caloric needs vary greatly. These needs 
depend upon climate, a person s sex, wei^t, age, and^ 
amount of activity. If an individual does not consume 
enou^ calories, a^eig^it loss will result. Consumption 
of too many calori^>ttises a weight gain. Numerous 
calorie charts are available if an individual wishes to 
keep track of his caloric intake. There is no need for 
you as an SS to memorize the number of calories pre- 
sent in ^ch food; if spkial'low-cabrie or hi^-calorie 
menus are needed, calorie charts cap be used. For nor- 
mal menu planning, proper use of tfie Daily Food 
Guide should supply adequate numbers of calories. 

Water (Fluid) ^ . • ' 

"Water is not a food, but it can be far more impor- 
tant. About three-fourths of the body is made up of 
water. Much of this. water is lost through normal 
body functions and must be replaced frequently. 
The avei^ge adult needs about two and one-half 
quarts of water daily. If an individual works hard or 
if the weather is hot, this need is five to twelve 
quarts daily. Dehydration (water loss) can often re- 
sult in death. 



Many foods coiitain a high water content. This is 
,one means by which we take fluid into our bodies. 
The remainder of the fluid requirement must be 
drunk. Anv liquid drink wiU fulfdl this fluid need. . 
Generally; thirst alerts us to the fact that we need 
fluid. ^ . - \ 

Cellulose (Bulk) . " 

Bulk is needed as an aid to the digestion process. 
It is also necessary for helping the body waste sys- 
. tem. Bulk is supplied by vegetables, fruits, and some 
cereals. If these foods are consumed in the recom- 
mended amounts, the body will get the bulk it needs 
to function properly. 

CONSERVING NUTRIENTS 

It is not enough just to select proper foods for the 
menu. You must prepare them in such a way that 
valuable nutrients are not lost. 

The following cooking niles will, if followed, 
make your meals more nutritious and add to the gen- 
eral health of thef crew. . ^ . 

Serve fresh fruits and vegetables as soon after 
you receive them as possible. 

• Handle fresh fruits and vegetables carefully, 
because bruising causes a japid Iqss of 'vita- 
mins. 

• Store fresh fruits and vegetables properly until 
they are used. / " 

• Do not sday. vegetables in water longer than 
necessary to freshen or clean them; water will 
dissolve vitamins B„ B,, C, and minerals. 

• To 'COok vjegetables, pFace them in rapidly 
boiling water, bring the water back to a boil, 
and reduce to a simmer. 

' • * Cook vegetables quickly and just until tender 
in order to -leave them with some of their 
original crispness. 

\ • Cook vegetables in as littl^ water as possible. 

• Don't throw away cooking watet; save it for 
use in sauces, gravies, and soups. 

• Heat canned vegetables qu\c\dy just before 
serving. 



* Shred outer leaves of lettuce, cabbage, and 
green leaves of celery for use in flavoring 
soups. 

* Serve fruits and vegetables raw in salads. 

* Prepare^ fruits and vegetables for salads just 
before serving. 

When salmoQ salad is prepared, save the juice 
and use it in salad dressing or as part of the 
liquid for salmon loaf or sauce. 

* Prepare hot. foods just in time to be served; 
never^'prepare them early and reheat them. 

J / 

^ CHECK-UPTIME 

From the infonnation provide^ you can readily 
see that menus can be prepared for only one meal, 
for an entire day, or for several weeks in advance: 
Regardl^ of how many menus you prepare at one 
time, remember that menu plans are an orderly and 
systematic way to provide nt^tritious meals and to 
meet the requirements of the Coast Quard ^ood ser- 
vice pfofftmu 

After drafting your menu^^), utilizing aD the pre- 
ceding guidelines and stamples, use the foDowing 
checklist: 

(1) Did ym use authorized and available fotd 
items? 

>^ (2) Did you include the proper amounts of foods 
from each of the Basic Four Food Groups? 

(3) Can you propedy prepare the items using the, 
equipment in your particular dining facility? 

(4) Do you have an adequate number of SS per- 
sonnel to accomplish the tasks necessary to prepare 
each meal? ' . ' 

^ . (5) Can aD theipods be ready at the ri^t time? 

(6) Do you need to allow for any last miniite food 
preparation? 

(7) Does any menu contain items >^ch require 
, cooking at different oven temperatures at different 

'times? 

(8) Is there contrast in color, flavor, and texture? 



(9) Is there sufficient variation from previous 
menus to avoid monotony? 

If your menu(s) meet all the necessary require- 
ments, you are ready to proceed. 



SUBMITTING AND POSTING 
THEMENU 



After you have drafted your menu, it should be 
neatly typed on NAVSUP Form 1080. You must be 
sure to include the AFRS card number directly after 
each item on the m^nu. You must submit this form 
to the food service officer (FSO). He wiD analyze it 
for (1) nutritional adequ£tcy, (2)variety, (3) contrast, 
^4) seasonal and climatic considerations, (5) avaik- 
bility of Equipment and personnel, (6) status df stock 
balances, and (7) comparison of the estimate menu 
cost against the expected operating allowance. 
Though submii^ion deadlines for menus vary from 
one command to another, you should normally subr 
mit them by the middle of the week preceding the 
week you plan tp use them. 

After the menu has been signed by thie FSO, it is 
forwarded to the commanding officer for his ap- 
proval and signature. The commanding officer's ap- 
proval of the menu constitutes authority to make the 
required issues of food to the enlisted dining facihty 
(EDF) for the week. 

The commanding officer may grant written per- 
mission to the FSO to make necessary changes in ap- 
proved menus to meet emergencies which might 
arise. When this permission is granted on a Blanket 
basic, the FSO should report significant changes 
^and the reason for making the change to the com- 
manding officer. 

With the commanding officers approval, your 
menu is ready to be posted. You should always post 
the menu where it can easily be seen. Use descrip- 
tive words on the menu you post. This .will make 
your meal more inviting. 

EXAMPLES: 



Buttered fresh com on the cob 
Smokey barbecued beef ribs 
Beef t'eriyald with curried rice 



Remember, however, to always 
just as you have bil}€d~lt>.^Jso, bjC 




the food 
that those SS 
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personnel on the Serving line KNOW what they are 
serving.. They should know, for instance, that curry 
is what makes the rice yellow; that giblets instead of 
mushrooms^ ^ure in the gravy; that celery seeds are 
the "littie dark things" in the potato salad, etc. 



If you carefully follow the procedures outlined in 
this residing assignment, you should produce meals 
which will not only satisfy the nutritional needs of 
your co-workers, but will also satisfy their palates 
and help boost moralel 
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SELF^JUIZ # 1 



PLEASE NOTE: Many students study ONLY the self-quizzes and pamphlet review quiz, thinking that this 
^vill be enough, to pass the End-of -Course Test TfflS IS NOT TRUE. The End-of -Course Test is based on the 
stated objectives. To pass the EOCT. you must study all the course material. 



1. Why should all menus be planned? 



2. What is one of the primary reasons you should have variety in ^our menus? 



3. What form should you use as a preliminary step in your menu planning process? 

4. What is the difference between a standard menu and a cycle menu? 



5. Wc have listed ten guides you can use when you plan menus. List eight of them. 



A. 5- 

B. ■ F. 

C. - G. 

D H. 



6. Using the Basic Four helps you plan the balance of your meal. 

7. Draw a line from the food in Column A to the appropriate food group in Column B. 

A B 
Peanut butter MILK 
Cheese MEAT 
Spaghetti VEGETABLE/ FRUIT 

Grapefruit juice BREAD/CEREAL 
Crackers 
Dry beans 

Eggs ^ ^ 

Cottage cheese 

8. On the line provided, state the MINIMUM number of daily servings an individual needs from each of 
the Basic Four. ; 



Milk ^ 

Meat 1 

Vegetable/ Fruit 
Bread/ Cereal _ 
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SELF QUIZ « 1 (Continued) 



9. What are three ways you can determine the food preferences of those you serve? 



A. 
B. 
C. 



10. If 160 portions of spareribs were served at a meal attended by 332 people, what would the acceptance 
factor be? (Show all work) 



1 1. What is the BEST predictor for meal attendance? 



12. Why are food consumption records valuable tools for the menu planner? 



13. The primary IIESTRICTING factor in menu planning is 



14. Draw a line from the meal component in Colur^^ to its identifying^ characteristic in Column B. 



A 

ENTREE 

VEGETABLE 

SALAD 

DESSERT 

APPETIZER/ SOUP 

BEVERAGE 



B 

Should complement the main dish 
Enhances the menu 

Determines what other foods afe to be ' 
served 

Is least expensive part of the meal to 
prepare 

Consumes most time in preparation 

Increases variety and nutritional content 
of the meal 



15. If you plan to serve creamed beef at breakfast, should you also plan to serve another meat? 
If so, how many othejrs? . ■* 
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SELF-QUIZ n^l /ConHnuee/J 

16. When preparing an ala carte breakfast menu, what items must you include in addition to those items 
listed on the cycle menu? 



A.. 



E. 



B. F — 

C G 

D. . 

17. When planning noon and evening meals, what is the MINIMUM number, of salads you'should offer? 
How many entrees? _^ 

18. On a' short order menu, what Is the MINIMUM number of specialty items you should offer? ^ 

19. Menus which are designed to appeal to a particular cultural group are caUed _ menus. 

20. Several considerations were provided for cutting calories when you prepare foods. List five of them. 



A. 
B. 

C.> 
D. 
E. 



21. When planning menus, what common error should you avoid when using ethnic meals? 



22. What common menu error is often made concerning gumbo? 



23. Draw a Une from each nutrient in Column A to the appropriate value in Column B. 



A 



B 



PROTEINS Provide primary source of energy 

P^jS , Are the most easily digested of all 

nutrients 

CARBOHYDRATES , ^ , ,i ^ „f 

Are essential for proper assimilation ot 

VITAMINS other nutrients 

MINERALS Build new body tissues 

Help protect the body against infection 

24, Draw a Une from the vitamins in Column A to good sources for each in Column B. 

A ^ B 

B, (Thiamin) 1^^" r " 

B. (Riboflavin) Citrus ruits 

c yoi*^ 

^ Leafy green vegetables 
£) Grains 
£ Lean poric 



SELF-QUIZ # 1 (Comtimusd) 



25. The best food source for iron is 
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26. Though ool m nutnent, a measures the energy which is produced by food. 

27. Why must you consider calories in your menu planning? 

28. Why is liquid essential in the diet? S 

29. What is the functicMi of bulk in the diet? 



30. In order to conserve nutrients, what should you dp w^th cooking water? 

31. On what fofin should you type your drafted menu? 

32. Who must approve a submitted menu? 
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ANSWERS TO\SELF.QUIZ # I 



Following are the correct answers and references pages. To be sure you understand the answers to those ques- 

L All menus must be planned in order to always come up with meals that offer variety, are not monoto- 
nous, but arenutritious, * (Pag® l'^) 

2. One of the primary reasons you should have variety in your menus is that you need to include all 
nutrients in the proper arnounts, A secondary reason is so that your meals will not be monotonous. 

1 , . (Page 1-3) 

! 

3. You should brepare a Menu Draft (NA VSUP'1092) as a preliminary step in your menu planning 
process. 

(Page 1-3) 

4. A standard menu is designed for a specific time; a cycle menu is actually a series of standard menus 
which are designed to be used over and over again. (Pag® l'^) 

5. You shoul<;i list eight of the following ten guides you may use as you plan menus. 

A. Daily Food Guide F. Index of Recipes 

B. Food Preference Ratings G. Requirements Tables 

C. Food Acceptance Records H. Availability of foods 

D. Meal Attendance Records 1. Climatic conditions 

E. Food Usage Records . ^ J Equipment and Personnel (Pages M 2 - 1-16) 

6. Using the Basic Four helps you plan the nutritional balance of your meals. (Page 1-12) 

7. Cheese - Milk 
Cottage cheesef^ 

Peanut butter - Meat 
Dry beans 

Eggs ^ 

Grapefruit juice - Vegetable/ Fruit 

Spaghetti - Bread/Cereal (Pages 1-12 - 1-13) 

Crackers 

8. Milk - 2 

Meat - 2 , ' ^ 

Vegetable/ Fruit - 4 

Bread/Cereal - 4 ^ ^ (Pages 1-12 -1-13) 

9. You can determine the food preferences of those you serve by: 

A, Keeping a record of those foods which are selected most frequently from the serving line. 

B, Checking the trays at the scullery for wasted. 

C, Using a food preference questionnaire. (Page 1-15) 
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ANSWERS TO SEIJ-QUIZ #1 /tJjfi^Bwwj^ 

10. If 160 portions of spareribs are served at a meal attended by 332 people, the acceptance factor is 
computed as folk^vs: 

M.= .48 3321 160.00 

332 132 8 

27 20 . 
26 56 
' " ^4 

' (Page 1-15) 

1 1. The BEST predictor for meal attendance is a headcouni at the door. (Page 1-15) 

12 Food consumption recoids are valuable tools for the menu planner because they indicate Jww often 
certitin^^arebemgmrv^ (Page M5) 

' o 13. Coit is the primary restricting hictor in menu planning. (P^g^ 1-1^) 

14. Entree - Detcnnincs what other foods are to be served 
Vegetable - Should com^ement the main dish 

Salad - Increases variety and nutritional content of die meal 

Dessert - Consumes rooet time in preparation 

Appetizer/Soup - Is lotft cqwisive part of the meal to prepare 

Beverage - Enhances die menu (Pages 1-16 - 1-17) 

15. If you plan to seive creamed beef at breakfast ^wjeA^ 

16. When preparing an ala carte breakfost menu, in addition to those items listed on the cycle menu, you 
must also tndudb: 

A, Ready-to^eat cereal * 

Fresh milk 
CL Eggi 
D. Bread 
EL Eutter 

F, Coffee . 

G. Sogar (Page 1-17) 

17. When planning noon and evening meals, you should offer a MINIMUM of two salads; hM entrees 
should also be offered. (Page 1-20) 

18. On a short order menu, you should offer a MINIMUM of /wwrspccialty item. (Page 1-20) 

19. Ethnic menus are those designed to appeal to a specific cultural group. (Page 1-22) 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QtiiZ Wl JCdnHnued) 

" v% . 

20. You should list five of the following suggestions for preparing low-calorie foods: 

A. Use unsweetened fniits and juices 

B. Decrease portion sizes y 

C. Broil, poach, bake, or scramble instead of frying 

D. Use sugar substitutes 

E. • Trim wi excess fat from meats 

F. Use bouillon or broth instead of creamed soups 

G. Serve potatoes and potato substitutes without '"extras" 

H. Serve fresh raw vegetables and fruits often 

I. Use low-calorie drKsings 
J. Avoid butter, bacon fat, or sauces as seasonings 
K. Do not serve bre^ at botklimch and dinner 

L Serve low-calorie desserts i % 26\ 

M. Serve low-calorie beverages 1 \ ^^^^^ ^' ^ 

21. Noonandevenin^meabofihesmnedayshb^^^ 

entree is provided. - n . 

22. Gumbo is ofim erroneously liMted as a soup. - / (Page 1-5) 

23. Proteins - Build new body tissues ' 

« 

Fats - Provide primary source of energy 

Carbohydrates ^ 

Carbohydrates - Are the most easily digested of all nutrients 

Vitamins . Help protect the body against infection , ^ 

Minerals - Arp essential for proper assimilation of other nutrients (Pages 1-27 - 1-28) 

24. B, - Lean pork 

B, - Leafy green vegetables 

C - Citrus fruits 

A - Leafy green vegetables 

Eggyolks , ' ' 

.E :S1« , . ■ . (Pages 1-27 - 1.28) 

25. Liver S& the best food source for iron. ^ ^^^^ ^'^^ 

26. Calories measure the energy produced by food. ^ * ^'^^^ 

27 Calories must be considered in your menu planning because consumption of too many csdories contri- 
■ butes to weight gain; too few calories vnXi c^use a weight loss. There mik be a balance of these in die 
diet. ' (fagei-isa; 
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ANSWERS TO SEU? QUIZ # 1 /t:i»iA>i««/> 

28. Liquid is essential in the diet because 3/'4 of the body is composed of water, and lack of water in the 
.^diet can cause dehydration. Also, much water is lost through normal body functions and lyiust be 
replaced. . (Page 1-29) 

29. Bulk is needed for proper digestion and waste disposal in the body. (Page 1-29) 
.30. Cooicing Nvater should be saved for use in saucesy gravies, and soups. ^ (Page 1-29) 

31. You should type your drafted menu on iV^ ^y^^/oHw y^*^^ (Page 1-30) 

32. Each'^menu must be approved by the food service officer (FSO) and the commanding officer. 

(Page 1-30) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #2 Pages 2^ through 2-11 

' *'StaiMbrds/Menu Costing" 

- OBJECTIVES 
After completing \h& assignment, you should be able to: 

1. Explain why '"standards" are necessary in food service. 

2. Define *'stani^ard.recipe." 

3. Define "yield/' ^ , ' . ^ / 

' 4. Define "standard portion/* » 

5. Explain hoW "standards" figure into costing menu items. 

6. State the purposes for costing menus. 

T.^Stitc tl:« two primary §ourccs of information for completing a cost worksheet. 

8. Explain how to compute the total cost for preparing a given recipe. 

9. Explain how to compute the cost per portion on a given recipe. 
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STANDARDSyMEmJ COSTING 



INTRODUCTION 



As you Ijearaed in -the first reading assignment, 
cost is one of the ndajor restrictions imposed on the 
menu planner. Costing, however, is simplified in the 
Coast Guard through the use of certain ''standards," 



USING STANDARDS IN FOOD SERVICE 



Efficient food service personnel cook and bake 
with stQfidard recipes. From these storuiard recipes, 
thfey get standard yields. They serve standarfl por- 
tions in a style caUed a standard dish-up. The mean- 
ing of these words is very simple and the whole idea 
of using standards is just using common sense. 

STANDARD RECIPE 

A standard recipe is a writteh formula (recipe) for 
producing a fdod item of a pertain amount and qual- 
ity; Aat is, you use exacdy the same amount of in- 
gredients and prepare the food in exactly the same 
way each time. If you ako use ingredients that are 
similar in quality each time, then you will continu- 
ally get the same results. 

".. ^ ' 

If your SS's use a standard recipe for beef stew, no 
matter which SS is on duty and prepares and cooks 
the beef stew, you will always get the san^e amount of 
beef stew, and it will always taste the same. 

STANDARD YIELD 

, The word "yield" means the actual amount of 
servable food you get from a standard recipe. 

For Example, if you have a 20 pound raw (as pur- 
chased) turkey, you may haye only 12 pounds of ac- 
tual turicey meat (yield) to serve after shrinkage from 
cooking and after all the waste is removed. 

If a standard recipe is followed every time, you 
should come out with a standard yield; that is, the 
same amount or weight of servable food every time. 

STANDARD PORTION 

Standard portions simply means serving the same 
amount of any particular it^mjjn, the menu to each 
patron. / 



The standard portions served on a turke)\dinner 
consist of exacdy: 

4 oz. turkey slices 

2/3 cp. potato 

1/2 cp. dressing 

2 oz. cranberries ' 

^ ■ ' «, 

By using a standard recipe, knowing the standard 
yield to expect from it, and serving the standard porj 
tions shown above^, the dining facility knows exactly 
hbw much it costs to prepare and serve the turkey 
dinner. 

Also, one quick way to make a patrorf angry is to 
have him see another pata-on iil the dining facility 
get a larger serving than he. 

STANDARD DISH-UP 



g, Standard dish-up is a Very simple idea, but it is 
very important. It means putting the food on the 
plate in the same pattem or arrangement each time. 

In the case of a turkey dinner, the watc^h captain 
might order the SS's to ptit the turkey slices on the 
left side of the 'plate, the dressing on top of the tur- 
key, the potatoes in the middle, the cranberries on 
the right side, and a sprig of parsley on^e top side. 

He knows. that this makes the plate look attrac- 
tive, and he knows that people enjoy a meal nluch 
more if it is attractively served with the right combi- 
nation of placement, quantity, and colojr on the 
plate. 

STANDARD PROCEDURES ^ 

Standard procedures are foUowed in all weU-run 
businesses. T|iis includes dining facilities. A stan- 
dard procedure simply means that, workers use the 
same routine for doing a job each time it's done. 

Different ways of lining up ingredients for sand- 
wiches, preparing hot'food recipes, setting up tables, 
.etc. are tried until the best method is found. This 
method then becomes a standard procedure, and all 
personnel' do it this^way. * 

ARE STANDARDS NECESSARY? 

All of the standards explained above are designed 
to eliminate human errors. The patrons do not have 



so 



to depend on the judgment or the mood of different 
SS's each day to get a good bowl of soup or a proper 
portion of nieat Standards guarantee the same re- 
sults every time! " ' 



COSTINC STANDARD RECIPES 



When a recipe is being standardized for use in a 
particular diipng feulity, the COST of all the in- 
gredients^ that go into the recipe is totaled up, and a 
per-unit cost is figured out. That is, if the recipe 
yields (makes) 100 portions'of French Toast, the qost 
of all the ingredients needed to make these 100 por- 
tions is addra up to get the toltal cost of the recipei 
That total cost is then- divided by 100 to find the 
unit cost (the cost of one portion of French Toast). 

Knowing the exact per-unit cost of a food item 
helps the subsistence specialist decide how much 
each portion costs. 

Purchase prices of ingredients change^ from- time 
to time, so it is necessary to keep an eye. qn them 
and refigure' the per-utiit cost as these cha^nges 
occfur. 

PROCEDURES . 

Costing menus has a two-fold purpose. You want 
to determine (1) the TOTAL cost for preparing the 
recipie and (2) the cost per individual portion. 

For purposes of costing, NOTEl the foDowing 
TERMS: 

Quantity - Amount of an ingredient required 
^ to prepare a given recipd. This 

quantity is shown as weights/ 
measures on the recipe card. 

Unit price -Most recent price paid for an 
item, rounded to the " nearest 
whole cent 



Unit The "unit" as shown on the Provi^ 

sion Ledger (CG-4246) is thel 
same as "unit of issue." If an item 
is purchased "per pound," the 
' unit is "lb;" if it is purchased "per 

bag," the unit is "Bg;" etc. On the 
recipe card, the unit is shown 
under "Weights" or "Measures." 

Cost - The cost on your sample work- 
sheet is the TOTAL cost for an 
individual ingredient in a given 
recipe. 

To cost a menu, you use two basic sources for re- 
cording information on your cost worksheet (Illustra- 
tion 2-3): (1) the AFRS card (see Illustration 2-1) and 
(2) the Provision Ledger (CG-4246) (see Illustration 
2-2). NOTE: Illustration 2-2 shows oxAy the upper 
right-hand comers of three di^erent CG-4246's. 

On your worksheet, you record: 

^ • The ingredients as listed on the recipe card 

• The quantity - taken from the "Wei^ts" or 
"Measures" columns of the recipe card. 
NOTEi In CG dining facilities, you usually 
use weights for more accurate results. 

• The unit bsted in the "Weights" -or "Meas- 
ures" columns of the recipe card. 

At this point, you need to COMPARE the "Unit|| 
provided on the Provision Ledger with the "Unit" 
on die recipe card. IF THEY ARE THE SAME (as is 
bread iia the foDowing illustrations), you proceed 
with the worksheet as follows: 

• Record the unit price from the Provision 
Ledger ^ 

• Multiply ^the quantity by the unit price to 
obtain die cost per item 
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D. BREADS AND SWEET DOUGHS No. 22 

FRENCH TOAST 



YIELD: 100 Portions ► ^ EACH PORTION: 2 Slices 


TEMPERATURE: 375° F. Griddle 


INGREDIENTS 


WEIGHTS 


MEASURES 




METHOD 


Milk, nonfat, dry . . , 
Salt 


8,oz.. .. 

1 "OZ 


134 cups. .' 
11/2 tbsp . 




1. Combine milk, salt and sugar; blend 
well. 


Sugar, granulated. . 


1 lb 8 oz. . 


31/2 cups . . 




Eggs, whole, , 
slightly beaten 


12'Lb8 oz. 


6V4qt 
(125 
eggs) 




2. "Add dry ingredients to eggs; whip. 


Water. . , 7i . 




21/4 qt. . . . 




3. Add water and mix well. 










Bread, dry, sliced . . 
Shortening, melted. 


12 lb 

2 lb ; 


200 slices 
Iqt... .. 




4. Dip bread in egg mixture to coat both 
sides. 


INGREDIEN^ 


WEIGHTS 


MEASURES 




. ' METHOD 




— -. . i 






5. Place on well greased griddle; fry on 
one side until golden brown. Turn; fry 
on other side until golden brown. 

6. Sdrve immediately. 



Illustration 2-1: AFRS Card 









UNIT 





•TOCK NUMBKR 








UNi-T PRieC 




•TOCK NUMaCR 




PAeKA«IN« DATA y 







Illustration 2-2: Sample From Three Provision Ledgers (CG-4246) 



RECIPE NAME & CARD NUMBER: 



< 

INGREDIENTS / ITEMS 


UNIT. 


QUANTITY 


UNIT PRICE 


COST 


Milk, aonfet, diy 


oz , 


8 


.0578 


.4624 


Salt 


oz 


1 


.0075 


.0075 


^ Si^^, granulated 










y. Eggs, whole 






/ 




Water 




21,1/4 


N/C. 


N/C 


Bread, dry, sliced 


lb 


12 


•40 


4.80 


Shortening' 

T . 










r 






TOTAL: 




COST PER PORTION: 





niustration 2-3: Sample Cost Calculation Worksheet 
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IF THE UNITS ARE NOT THE SAME, you proceed with the worksheet as 
follows: 

• Compute and record the unit price 



MATH NOTES: 

« 

If your recipe caUs for I oz. of salt, and your Provision Ledger prices, salt at 
$.12 per lb., you must find out how much an ounce of salt costs. 

Since there are 16 ounces in a pound, you divide youJ cost per poUnd by 16:. 



0075 ^ per ounce 

16 I .1200 ^ . . , 

ounces pei** '•••cost per pound 

pound §^ 

80 . 



If your recipe calls for 8 oz. of nonfat, dry milk, and ypur Provision Ledger pri- 
ces milk at $4.63 per5-lb. can, you must find out: FIRST, how much a poimd 
of milk costs; THEN, how much an ounce of milk costs. 

Since there are 5 lbs. of milk in a can, you divide your unit price by 5 to fimi 
out how much a pound costs: ^ ( 



pounds per 
can 



.926 
5 I 4.63 , 
"4 5 

—IT 



30 
30 



■cost per pound 
cost per can 



NOW 
bv 16: 



- Since there are 16 ounces in a pound, you divide your cost per pound 



.957? 

16 I .926 . 
ounces per ^ . 80 
pound 126 
112 
140 
128 

— n 



' cost per ounce 
cost per pound 



i 



• Multiply the quantity ±>y the computed unit price to obtain the cost per 
item 



exampiIes: 

For salt, you have only 1 oz., so the cost is $.0075. 
For milk, you have 8 oz., so you multifdy $.0578 by 8. 




Cost per ounce 

Number of ounces 

Total cost to record 
on worksheet 



Now that we have shown you the procedures for obtaining total cost per item, 
let's see how well you can do on completing the cost worksheet in Illustration 
2-3. Use the following space for your computations. You will need this informa- 
tion from the Provision Ledgers: 



SUGAR; 



EGGS: 



Packaging Data: 

Unit: 

Price: 

Packaging Data: 

Unit: 

Price: 



SHORTENING: 

Packaging Data: 

Unit: 

Price: 



6 10-Ib. b^ 
bg. 

$2.96 per bg. 

30 dz. per case 
dz. 

$.64perdz. 



6 5 1/2-Ib. cans per case 
en. 

$2.75 per cn. 
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Each item should be computed and recorded on the worksheet as follows: 



SUGAR: Unit: 


oz. " 


^ ; Quantity: 


' 24 


. J Unit Pijcc> 


$.0185 


Cost: 


.$.444 ' 



RATIONALE: We converted 1 lb. 8 oz. to 24 ounces so we would not have to 
deal with fractions of a pound. 

Since the Provision Ledger indicates that a 10-lb. bag of sugar costs $2.96, we 
must: FIRST, compute toe cost per pound as follows: 



2Qg _4 — '^'^ per pound 



number of 
pounds 



10 I 2.96 
2 0 



96 
90 

~^ 

60 



cost per 10-lb. 
bag 



Again - To obtain cost per ounce, you divide your cost per pound by 16 since 
there are 16 ounces in a pound: 



ounces per 
pound 



. 0185 
16 I .296 , 

16 



136 
128 



80 
80 



.cost per ouiice 
cost per pound 



Then, you multiply this cost per ounce by your quantity of 24: 




cost per ounce 
quantity 

total cost for sugar 
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EGGS: 


Unit: 


dz. 




Quantity: 


10.41 dz. 




Unit Price: 


$.64 per dz. 




Cost: 


$6.66 



RATIONALE: Since the recipe card calk for 125 eggs, a,nd the price is per 
dozen, you need to find out how many dozen you have in 125 eggs. Since there 
are 12 in a dozen^you divide 125 by 12: 



10.41 

-rl2 I 125.0 , 
number in a ^ 

dozen 



dozen eggs 
single eggs 



5 0^ 
4 8 
20 

. ^ 12 . ^ 

^To find out^the total cost for eggs, you multiply the number of dozen eggs you 
havie by the cast per dozen: 

dozen eggs 
cost per dozen 

total cpst for eggs 




$6.66 ^24 



SHORTENING: 
' Unit: 

Unit rrice: 
Cost:. 



lb. > 
2 

$.50 per pounds 

$1.00 ^ v: 



RATIONALE: Since the Provision Ledger tells us, that- a 5 1/2-Ib.ruan costs 
: $2.75^we ncfed to find Out t4ie cost per pound by dividing 5 1/2 (5.5) into $2.75: 



pounds per 



5.5 



2 75 



cost per pound 
• cost per can 



can 



NOTE: Don't forget to move the decimal poirtt over as shown. 

To obtain the total cost for shortening, we then mutiply the cost per pound by 
the quantity: 

cost per pound 
quantity 

total cost for shortening 
Notice there is no charge (N/C) for water. 
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Now that all the hard work is accomplished, you simply add all your total costs 
of individual items to obtain the total cost for the recipe: 



$ .4624 
.0075 
.444 
6.66 
4.80 



$13.3739 - $13.37 . total cost of recipe 

\ 



round-off to nearest whole cent here 



Since this recipe provides 100 portions, to determine the cost per portion, you 
xiivide the total cost of yoiu* recipe by 100: 



,1337 « $.13 ^ cost per portion 

100 I 13.37 (roundnoff to 

10 0 ^ 



nearest wjiole cent) 



3 37 
3 00 



370 



700 
700 



NOTE: If you have access to an FSC Group 89, the price per pound for many 
items is already figured for you. 

If you found this reading assignment difficult, we suggest that you re-read it, 
working each computation yourself. It mieht also be beneficial for you to 
review portions of any basic math text to refresh yoiu* memory on some of the 
principles involved in accurately costing a menu. 



a 



\ 



SELF-QUIZ #2 



1. Match the terms in Cdumn A with the definitions in Column B. 

A B 
STANDARD RECIPE 

STANDARD Y^D 



STANDARD PORTION 



The actiial amotmt of servable food 
you get from a standard formula 



A written form'ula for producing a food 
^em of a certain amount and quality 

Serving the same amount of any particular 
item to each patron 



2. Why are "standards" necessary in menu planning? 



3. Why do you need "standards" to cost a menu? 



4. What two questions do you want to answer when you cost a recipe? 



A. 
B. 



5. The two primary information sources for completing a cost worbheet arot 



A. 
B. 
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SELF-QUIZ #2 (Continued) 



6. Given the following recipes and information from the Provision Ledgers, complete the sample cost 
worksheets: 



RECIPE # 1 



GRILLED CHEESE SANDWICH 



N. SANDWICHES No. 6(2) 



YIELD: 100 Portions EACH PORTION: 1 Sandwjch 


TEMPERATURE: 40tr F. Griddle 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHTS 


MEASURES 


METHOD 


\ ^ ■ 

Cheese, sliced 12 IbS oz. 

Bread ' 12 lb 


1 

200 

slices 

200 

slices 


u- — , y — 

1. Place 2 slices cheese between 2 slices 

, bread. 


Butter or margaiine, ^2 lb ; 

melted \ 

> 

1 


Iqt 


j 2. Brush top and bottom of sandwiches 

! with butter or margarine. 
, 3. Grill each sandwich until bread is 
! golden brown on each side and 
1 cheese is melted. 



Provision Ledger Information: 

Cheese Unit: lb. 

Unit Price: $1.37 per lb. 

Bread Unit: lb. 

Unit Price: $.43 per lb. 

Butter Unit: lb. 

Unit Price: $1.51 per lb. 



COST CALCULATION WORKSHEET 


RECIPE NAME & CARD NUMBER: 


INCREDIENTS / ITEMS 


uNfr 


QUANTITY 


UNIT PRICE 


COST 


< 










<7 






TOTAL: 




COST PER PORTION: 
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SELF-QUIZ #2 f Continued) 
RECIPE #2 

YIELD: 100 PortioM 



L MEAT, FBH AND POUtTHY No. 6SC2) 
BAKED CANNED H AM 

EACH PORTION: 2 Slicei (4 Ounc««) 



INGREDIENTS 


WEIGHTS 


MEASURES 




METHOD^ 


HAm, canned, 
whoW 








1. Place hams, fat side up, in pans. 


' } ' ' 

Cloves, whole 


1 02. . . . 






2. Stick doves into ham, about 1 inch 
apart. 




31b 






3. Mix sugar and vinegar. Pour over 
hams. ' 

4. Insert meat thermometer into center 
of a ham. ' 

5. Bake uncovered 21/2 to 3 

until meat thermometer registers 

140^ F. 

6. Let stand 20 minutes before slicing. 




1^2 qt 













Provision Ledger Information: 
Hain 



Cloves 



Unit: lb. 
Unit Price: $1.51 per lb. 

Unit: lb. 

Unit Price: $7.66 per lb. 



Brown Sugar Unit: lb. 

Unit Price: $.35 per lb. 



Vinegar 



Packaging Data: 12 32-oz bt. 
Onit: bt. 

Unit Price: $.37 per bt. 
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COST CALCULATION WORKSHEET 


RECIPE NAME & CAI 


ID NUMBER: 




INGREDIENTS / ITEMS 


UNIT 


OUANTTTY 


UNIT PRICE 


COST 


• 




> 


TOTAL: 




COST PER PORTION; ,^ 
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SELF-QUIZ «2 (Continued) 



7. Compute the total cost of each of the two recipes in #6. (Show all math work.) 

Total for Red^ # 1 

Total for Redpe #2 



8. Compute the cost per portion for each of the recipes in # 6. (Show all math work.) 

Redpe # 1 ■ 

Recipe #2 




6'/ 
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ANSWERS TO SEU'-QVIZ #2 ■ r 

I. Standard recipe a written formula for producing a food item of a certain amount and quality 

Standard yield The actual amount of servable food you get from a standard formula 

Standard portion Serving the same amount of any particular item to each patron ^^^^^ 

■ %. 

•2. "Standards" aid the menu planner because the same results are guaranteed each time. They ah» 
when working within certain budgetary cpnfine$. I *g 

3. In costing menus, "standartis" aUow the menu planner to figure the exact amounts of food that wiU be ^ 
needed to feed a certain number of people and to figure the costfor the preparation. (f age 

4. The two questions you want to^swer when costing a menu are: 
Ay What is the total cost to prepare the recipe? 

B. What does each portion cost? ^ , « ' (Page 2-4) 



5. To cx^mplete a cx)st worksheet, you must h^ve access to the recipe carded the Provision Ledger^ 



Page 2-4) 



ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #2 (Continued) 

6! RECIPE #1 ' . 

CWse: " $1.37 ' ^ 
X 12.5 



685 

274 ■ 
137 

$17,125 $17.13 



Bread: 



$ .43 
^ 86 



Butter: 



$1.51 
X 2 
$3.02 



COST CALCUlVVTIOPf WORKSHEET 


RECIPE NAME & CARD NUMBER: 




INCREDBENTS / ITEM^^^ . 


UNIT 


QUANTITY 


UNIT PRICE 


COST 


Cheese . ■ . , . 


lb 


12.5 


$i.37 


$17,13 , 


Bread ; . ' 


lb 


12 


$.43 


$5.16 


Butter 

■ '; • ^ * 


lb 


2 


$1.51 


$3.02 


• • *" - ■ 

'"■•-'^■^ ^ 

■J " ' • 
















TOTAL: 


$25.3f 


, COST PER PORTION: $.25 




0 • . ^ 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #2 (Continued) 
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RECIPE #2 
Ham; , 



c$ 1.51 
' X 30 
$45.30 



Cloves: 



ounces 
pound 



Sugar: 
Vinegar: 



.4787 = $.48 

16 pTTee 

^ 1 26 . 
1 12 

' 140 ^ 
128 
, 120 
112 

$ .35 
X 3 

?T7o5"- 

•8oz = IC. 
4C.'= Iqt. 
32 oz = Iqt. 



■cost per ounce 
cost per pound 



$ .37 

X 1.5 . 

37 

$.555 = $.56 
COST CALCULATION WORKSHEET 



RECIPE NAME & CARD NUMBER: 



INGREDIENTS / ITEMS 


UNIT 


QUANTITY 


UNIT PRICE 


COST 


Ham 


lb 


30 


$1.51 


$45.30 


Cloves 


oz 


1 


' $.48 


$.48 


Brown Sugar 


lb 


3 


$1.35 


$1.05 


Vinegar 


qt 


1.5 


$.37 


$.56' 








TOTAL: 


$47,39 



COST PER PORTION: $.47 



( Pages 2-4 -2-10 



^ ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ # ? (CotUinued) 

7. The total cost for each of the recipes is: 
Recipe #1 - $25.31' 

Recipe #2 - $47.39 

8. Each poitioo in Recipe # 1 costs $.'25j 
Each portion in Redipe # 2 costs $.47 



(Page 2-11) 



(Page 2-11) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT # 3 ^ Pages 3-3 through 3-18 

"'Custom Foods, Specialty Meals, and Buffets" 

r 

OBJECTIVE? 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 
L Define **custom foods." 

t 

/ 

2. Cite the three main types of custom foods; describe the benefitsr of using each.' 

3. Describe the basic reconstitution process for dehydrated vegetables and fruits. 

4. Cite two miscellaneous types of custom foods. 

5. Explain how a specialty meal differs from a regular meal. 

6. Explain why specialty meals should be incorporated into menus. 

7. Name the most important component of a specialty meal. 

8. Explain why a buffet should begin with a plan. 

9. Describe the contents of buffets. 

10. Explain how decorations can effectively be used for buffets. ^ 

11. TExplain how food presentation can enhance buffets. 

12. Describe preparation differences for foods which ajpe "self-served" and those which are to be 
served. ^ 

13. Define '^canape.** 

14. Define **hors d'oeuvre." 

15. Describe the three basic ingredients for canapes. 

16. Cite the fivq types of buffet items. 

17. Explain how fruits can be used to enhance a buffet. 

18. Describe the two types of buffet salads. 

19. Cite two types of beverages which are good for buffet service. 
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CUSTOM FOODS, SPECIALTY MEALS, AND BUFFETS 

CUSTOM FOODS 



**Cu5tom foods'' is a general term for the various 
types of laborsaving and spacesaving processed 
foods authorized for Coast Guard dining facilities. ^ 
In the past, these foods where called "ration-dense/' 
Foods so processed grea^tly extend the subsistence 
endurance of ships. 

There are three main types of custom foods and a 
miscellaneous category. The basic forms are canned, 
dehydrated, and frozen. 

CANNED 

Commercially-canned fruits, vegetables, .and 
juices were the earliest foods used by the Coast 
Guard. They have long since proved practical for 
Coast Guard operations in varied environments. 
They can be safely stored under a viade temperature 
range, and thiefr use is economical because they are 
trimmed, peeled, and pitted. Ip the case of meat, 
poultry, or fish, there are no hopes, skin, or grisde. 

The variety of canned foods available for Coast 
Guard use has greatly increased over the years. The 
initial list of fruits, vegetables, juices, and soups has 
expanded to include meats, poultry, fish, entrees, 
prepared puddings, pie fillings, concentrates, and 
many other items that simplify logistics and food 
preparation. 

Canned items such as concentrated tomato juice 
are especially desirable for Coast Guard use. The 
concentrated product can be diluted and served as a 
beverage, or it may be used in recipes requiring to- 
mato "paste. This product flexibility eliminates the 
need for stocking two line items. 

Canned entrees such as l)eef stew with vegetables, 
spao;hetti sauce with meat l)alls, canned beef hash, 
and r()ast-l)eef hash are also authorized for CC use. 

DEHYDRATED 

Dehvdrated, vegetables are now widely used in 
CC (lin^^g facilities. Their small weight and volume 
make them cpnvenient to store. They are easy to 
prepare; all the precooking tasks ass(x:iated with raw 
vegetables have been done for you. They are peeled, 
diced, sliced, or chopped, and are ready to use. They 
eliminate waste and ensure portion-control. 



The aim in dehydrating is to remove most of the 
water from the food--sometimes 99 j>ercent of it~ 
without damaging the product. In packaging, desicca- 
tion sometimes is used to remove the remaining 
amount of water from dehydrated foods. A small eve- 
lope containing a chemical (activated lime) is put into 
the final package. It absorbs water from the food dur- 
ing storage. Be sure to discard the desiccant bag. 

Dehydrated mashed potatoes and multiuse de- 
hydrated sliced potatoes look and taste so much like 
fresh potatoes that potato peeling is a .vanishing 
shipboard detail. 

Dehydrated sweet potatoes, green beans, pep- 
pers, onions, cabbage, egg mix, cream substitute, 
dessert topping, soups, and American and cottage 
chee^ are important standard staples used by the 
Coast Guard. THey are reconstituted by adding a 
measured volimie of water. The temperatiure of the 
water varies (lukewarm or cool).,,.with each specific 
dehydrated vegetable being reconstituted. Also, the 
length of time required for the reconstituting proc- 
ess (15 to 30 minutes) varies. Recipes in the Q (v^g- * 
etable) section of the APRS give more detailed in- 
structions for reconstituting dehydrated vegetables. 

Dehydrated fruits, such as instant' applesauce, 
apple slices, orange, grapefnuV lemon, and pineap- - 
pie juices, are readily reconstituted by adding a pro- 
portionate volume of water to^a specified weight of 
the particular dehydrated fruit. Like the dehydrated 
vegetables discussed earlier, dehydrated fruits, be- 
cause of their small weight and volume are conven- 
ient to store. Dehydrated fruits may be used for des- 
serts such as pudding, pies, and cakes, or they may 
be reconstituted and served "as is" at any meals. 

FROZEN 

Frozen foods contribute much to the increased 
endurance of Coast Guard ships and the efficient 
operation of shore bases. Frozen foods routinely 
stocked are: boneless and prefabricated meats, fish, 
and poultry; fniits and vegetables; concentrated 
- fruit juices'and milk; butter, eggs, and pies\Addi- 
tional frozen items being authorized for to 
reduce manpower are bread dough anc^^g^miked 
entrees, including Swiss steak with gravy, pork 
loin with gravy, chicken cacciatore, shrimp Creole, 
sliced turkey with gravy, macaroni and cheese, 
chicken ala king, creamed dried beef, and pork and 
beef chop suey. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The miscellaneous,, category includes many qon- 
venient time-saving items th^t provide end-products 
of consistent uniform quality. Included are the fol- 
lowing bakery mixes: biscuit, bread and roll, cake, ^ 
cookie, dou^ihut, muffili, panc^e,and sweet dou^.'^ 
This category of custom foods also includes instanf^ 
dessert-powder puddings, soup and gravy bases, pre- 
pared salad drcsssings, dry icing mix and prepare^. 
icin§^ synthetic vinegar, dessert topping, individual 
portion packs of condiments, pdus, and jellies, and 
instant oatmeal and farina. ^ 

SPECLVLTY MEALS 

Meals should do more than just satisfy hunger 6r 
fulfill nutritional requirements. Meal time should be 
a time for socializing with shipmates, especially on 
holidays and special ocx:asions (Coast Guard Day, 
etc). Meals should be morale builders as well as body 
builders. 

Specialty meals should be planned for special 
occasions, and these meals ^hould be worthy of 
the very best creative efforts of the food seryice 
personnel. 

Recipe names can be changed to fit the occasion. 
As an example, the dining hall menu board for Lin- 
coln's Birthday could read "Lincoln Log Cake** 
rather than "Chocolate-Covered Cake Roll.** Begin- 
Liig with January, make a list of the holidays, anni- 
versaries, and special events that faD within each 



month. (See isamples in Illustration 3-1,) Include Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday in the list. Although 
these days are not normaDy celebrated'vvith festive ac- 
tivities, they are days when one entree should be a 
meat^ubstitute. These days deserve special attention. 

f^Usfe your list of special days as a reference when 
planning the weekly bill of fare. - . 

Meals on these days can be ^lighlighted with one 
or mope special dishes to commemorate the day. 
Dining halls can be decorated to fit the occasion, 
and a great deal of festivity cap be created with 
printed menus. (See Illustration 3-*2.) 

Artistic menus can be planned using foods tradi- 
tionally associated with the'^holiday or (Kcasion. Ent^ 
rees should inclujJe the traditional holiday American 
dishes^ or in the case of United Nations Day, as 
many traditiohd dishes representing the member 
j::oimtries of^thevUnited Nations as possible or practi- 
cal. The choice of entree is of utmost Importance be- 
cause it is the^ menu item around which the meal is 
constructed. Accompaniments to the entree, such as 
dressings and sauces, also contribute to the occasion. 

Traditional color schemes can be used for holi- 
days or other special-(X:casiolis to enhance the eye 
appeal and atmosphere of the meal. Color schemes 
can be carried out effectively with garnishes, or by 
the use of paper props and other imaginative devi- 
ces. Ask for ideas from those around you. Often the 
people who work with you or for you possess artistic 
talents,and should be encouraged to use them. 



JANUARY: 
FEBRUARY: 

MARCH: 



APRIL: 
MAY. 



New Year's Day 

»» 

Lincoln's Birthday 
Valentine's Day 
Washington's Birthday 

St. Patrick s Day 
Ash Wednesday 
* Blaster Sunday 



•Good Friday 
* Easter Sunday 

Armed Forces Week 
Memorial Day 
Mother's Day 



JUNE 

JULY: 

AUGUST: 

SEPTEMBER: 

OCTOBER: 



Father's Day 

Independexjpe Day 

Coast Guard Day 

Labor Day 

Columbus Day 
United Nations Da<v 



NOVEMBER: Tlianks^^ivin^ Day 
DECEMBER: Christmas Day 
•May be in either March or April. 



Illustration 3-1 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER MENU 



Vegetable Juice Cocktail B3^1 
French Onion Soup P4-1 Crisp Saltines 

Savory Roast Turkey LI 42 
Combread Dressing ^020 Glblet Gravy 016-4 

Baked HamL69 
Yellow Rice w/Green and Red Peppers E5-3 
Scalloped Sweet Potatoes and Pineapple Q70'-2 
Seasoned Green Beans QGl 
Vegetable Combo (Broccoli, Com and Carrots) Q80-1 
Tossed Green Salad M47 French Dressing MS8 
Hot Cloverleaf Rolls D34 Cheese Blscxiits Dl-2 
Butter 

1/ Vanilla Ice Cream J31 with Crushed Peppermint Topping 
Chocolate Cake G9-1 with Lady Baltimore Frosting G48-2 
Coffee Tea Milk Soft Drinks 




THINK THIN CHRISTMAS DINNER MENU 

3/4 cup Vegetable Juice Cocktail 
3 oz Savory Roast Turkey 
1/2 cup Vegetable Combo 
1 cup Tossed Green Salad 
Low Calorie French Dressing 
1 Cloverleaf Roll 
1/2 cup Vanilla Ice Cream (Without Peppermint Candy) 
Coffee Tea Milk Low Calorie Soft Drinks 
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BUFFETS 



Biiffets introduce a festive dimension to food, 
whatever the occasion. The i^rsatiiity of the buffet 
makes it adaptable to all types of food service occa- 
sions in every land of setting. With practice^ you will 
develop the skills needed to create the many fooii 
items that make up a buffet. 

Dramatizing an occasion by building a buffet 
around a coloriFul th^jne draws favorable comment 
from the patrons. Examples of themes are Oymce of 
Command, Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. 

Simple buffets can \ye prepared with litUe pnor 
experience. Such a buffet can be produced by^^elec- 
tintj a limited munl)er of items and perfecting their 
preparation. Bear in mind that every platter on the 
|)uffet table does not have to l)e a time-consxxming 
(enteq)iece. You should, however, remember that 
"ev<* appeal" is (juite often a major element in the 
success of your buffet. 

Kverv' buffet should start with a plan to ensure 
(effective, timely preparation and presentation of all 

items. 

• Put the complete schedule for the buffet^op 
paper. 

• Review the entire plan well ahead of time with 
vour fellow workers. 

• Post the plan where workers may refer to it, so 
they can pace their progress to meet the time 
schediJes. 



Your plan should list; 

• Decorations 

• 0 Food to b^. served " ^ 

• Sources of recif)es for each dish 

• Trays, bowls, and platters which are to be 
used for each particular dish 

• Directions for positioning food on the table(s) 
(See examples of set-ups for buffets tables in 
lUustration 3-3.) 



If at all possible, you should arrange to have two 
tables for presenting food. On one taole you should 
have the appetizers, salads, breads, relishes, and ent- 
rees. The other table should be designed as ^dessert 
table. On it you may have cakes, pastry, chees^, and 
fruit. If only one table is to be set up, howevej, you 
should group together like items or items^hich 
complement each other. 

NOTE 1: In planning your service table space, 
you should try to have ten feet of buffet table length 
for each 60 people you plan to serve. 



Note 2: Beverages should not be set up one either 
one of your basic service tables. If room ailovys, 
punch is generally placed at the center of the appe- 
tizer table; coffee usually is set up on a small table of 
its own. Sometimes, punch is placed on the dessert 
table. 




Illustration .3-3. 
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METHOD OF PRESENTATION is one of the 
key elements in buffet table preparation. Depending 
upon the number and kinds of items offered, a buf- 
fet can be as elaborate and expensive or as moderate 
^^vou want. T9 enhance your buffet table(s), coli- 
sider the following: 

Ice carvings always create a lavish impression. 
, If vou have no personnel who are adept at 
carving ice, molds for this purpo^ can be 
purchased. Also, glass replicas can be 
purchased as substitutes. 

Live f^wers, (ems, and other plants are very 
g(KKf buffet decorations. 

Dec^)rated hams, roasts, poultry, or whole fish 
gain added attention when there is careful 
' ' planning to develop maximum c^lor contrast 
witj^' the foods that surround them on the 
tahle! Also, you can set these items at a higher 
level by^using an inverted container as a 
pedastal. 

Salads made in fancy molds add much eye 
, apj)eal. , ' 

You can always turn your bowls and platters at 

various angles; leave space between them, and 
. garnish each to enhance the appiearance. 
- NOTJE: CAREFL n WITH YOUR GARNISH! 

Too.niueh can niin the total effect. Don't 

()\erdo it. 

If vou have the available -personnel, a meat 
carver can contribute much to a biiffet. 

If table skirts are available, they add much to 
the unpressiveness'of the buffet. If used, they 
should hang to 1/4 inch above the floor. If you 
have no table skirts, white pressed tablecloths 
marv be used. 

Vanous tv]>es of ligliting can be used to 
enhance the table. Spotlii^Hts might highlight a 
particular arrangement. When yon do use 
|^^litmgav an added attraction to your buffet, 
the lighting for the rest of ^the room should he 
more suUlue(L 

SELFSERV ICE VS, SERVED 

Sometimes when g)iests serve themjjelves, they 
tend to be ver\- generous; at other times, they may 
be verv timid. For a self-service buffet, allow slightly 



more food than if the same buffet is to be served. 
Guests do not always 'take more themselves, but 
since they do not always know how to serve proper- 
ly, more food is wasted. " ^ 

ENTREE 

The entree list is always planned first. A prede- 
termined price range vvill usually control the entree 
selections Factors to be considered are: (I) the fei- 
son for the buffet, (2) a theme, if any, (3) the num- 
ber of guests, and (4) the location of the meal. 

The entree items are so vast that they cannot be 
covered in this course. They can range from a steam- 
ship round of beef to a cold meat platter. Consider- 
ing all of' the factors involved, this is the place where 
vour imagination comes into play. As an aid in 
planning your entrees, you can use the Armed For- 
ces Recipe Service or any comrtiericial cookbook. 

CANAPES 

Canapes, in American cuisine, are usually 
thought of as items to serve at large gatherings 
where people eat and drink standing up. 

The terms "Canapes'* and "Hors d'oeuvres" are 
often used to mean the same thing. Canapes, how- 
ever, are generally defined as tidbits that can be 
picked up without utensils. Hors d'oeuvres, on the 
other hand, are foods served on plates and are to be 
eaten with a knife and fork as a first course to dinner 
or supper, 

Since both canapes and hors d'oeuvres are 
eaten first at a ineal, they are both referred to 
as appetizers. 

Canapes, in addition to being easy to <*at, must 
also be colorful, piquant, spicy, or salty. 

Canapes may be either hot or cold. For a large 
group, they are u.sually displayed on a buffet table, 
with the cold canapes arranged on large platters and 
hot canapes served From chafing dishes. 

NOTE: CANAPP3S SHOULD ALL BE BITE- 
* SIZE. 

— 'Wlien prepanng canapes, vou may use the fol- 
lowing guide for (juantities: 

— At a four-hour reception, regardless -of the start- 
mg time, preipare 12 per guest. . 
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— For a cocktail hour to be followed by dinner, pre- 
pare four per guests 

For a cocktail reception^ to be held from 3:00 to 
6:00, prepare eight to ten per guest 

Co ld Canapes 

Since there is no limit to the variety possible in 
canapes, this is the place where you can use your im- 
agination. 

Canapes cx)nsist of a base, a spread, and a gar- 
nish. 

L The base can consist of pmnpemickeL. rye, or 
white bread cut into numerous shapes. Crackers are 
also a very acceptable base and «m be purchased in 
different shapes and flavors. 

2. The spread can consist of variations of eream 
cheese, meat, fish, hard-cooked eggs, flavored butter 
combinations, etc. 

3. The garnish can ponsist of pimiento strips, 
olives, pickles, radish slices,, parsley, etc. 

Cold canapes are versatile and convenient First of 
alL they can be made ahead of time. Some of the can- 
ape recipes even offer creative ways to utilize left- 
overs. Additional suggestions for cold canapes are: 

Stuffed Cherry Tomatoes 

Salami Cones stuffed with Cheese-Spreads 

Pate 

Smoked Oysters 
Smoked Salmon 
Marinated Vegetables 
Stuffed Celery 
Herring in Sotu- Cream 
Cheese Trays 

Centerpieces For Canape Trays 

Colorful centerpieces for trays of cold canapes 
designed for table display can be made from whole 
fruits or vegetables. Bite-size canapes can be embed- 
ded with picks all around the fruit or vegetable cen- 
terpiece. Sometimes a hoOow is made in the top of 
the fniit or vegetable for a container of dip. 

Among fruits and vegetables suggested for cen- 
terpiece dis|)lays are: watermelons, pineapple, 
pumpkin, honeydew melons, and large hes^Js of cab- 
bage wrapped in foil. 



Any vegetables or fruits selected to hold pick-em- 
bedded canapes, with or without dip containers, 
must be heavy enough to stay put while canapes are 
beine removeid from them. 



Hot Canapes 

Canapes piping hot from the oven arc always 
popular Duffet treats. You will be intrigued with the 
^many recipes dealing with familiar pastries for mini- 
bagels, puff pastry, muii-pizzas, and pastry-wrapped 
franks; you 11 find recipes for tarts, quiches, and 
crackers flavored with cheese, shrimp, beef, or 
sesame seeds. 

Bacon-wrapped tidbits add variety to the buffer, 
these items should be served in a, chafing dish. Many 
combinations can be prepared siich as quimaki 
(bacon-wrapped chicken livers), additional bacon- 
wrapped items could l>e scallops, oysters, mush- 
rooms, shrimpi' water chestnuts, etc. 

Additional hot items include: miniatiu'e meat 
balls (plain or barbecued), cheddar cheese triangles, 
stuffed mushrooms, cheese balls, wingettes, drumet- 
tes, etc. 



Ejips For Canapes ^ 

Another do-it-yourself systeiifi of canape service is 
the presentation of dips. Most dips are made with 
cream cheese or sour cream as the basic ingredient. 
To heighterfthe flavor' of either of these, use one of 
* these suggested additions: chopped clams, sauteed 
onions, garlic, etc. 

The consistency of a dip should be about that of 
mayonnaise. ' ,j 

TYiQ *'dippers" should be crisp and , within easy 
reach of the bowl of dip. Popular dippers are potato 
ot'hips, com chips, pretzels, crackers, miniature bcead 
rounds (pumpernickel or rye), celery .sticks, carrot 
sticks, caidiflower buds, etc. 

FANCY HARD COOKED ECCS 

Decorated in numerous imaginative ways, hard 
cxx)ked eggs^are basic to buffet presentation. With a 
spiced-up stuffing, these eggs are a decoration that 
rates as good eating too. 
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REUSHES 



CHEESE 



A Lazy Susan arrangement of relishes served with 
rolls or crackers and cottage cheese has gained wide 
acceptance in America as a first course. Many of the 
^ relishes to be used can be purchased ready to serve. 

The arrangement of the relish assortment should 
make the most of the contrasting colors and shapes 
of basic ingredients. Among the many purchasable 
relishes are cranberry, com, green tomato, spiced 
fruits, mixed pickles, etc. 

FRUIT 

Fresh fruit must also be considered in buffet 
plannmg. A Horn of Plenty or Cornucopia makes an 
attractive comer piece when filled with colorful 
fruits. 

Large watenpielon baskets are the most common 
carved fruit appearing on the buffet tables (see Page 
3-10). The watermelon basket has two advantages. It 
provides the container, and the fruit scooped from it 
provides the major portion of fruit needed to fill it. 
Watermelons can be carved in several ways as 
shown in the sample provided. One selected for this 
use should be fresh, with a rich green rind and no 
bruises. 

Fniits in watermelon baskets are usually eye- 
catclting. Basket arrangements can be accented with 
strawbemes and a slight touch of mint ieaves. Also, 
black t^rapes provide a dark contrast. The fruit com- 
bination is unlimited. 

(Grapefruit and orange baskets (see Page 3-12) 
add an additional'touch to a buffet table. The fruit 
combination can be honeydew wedges, cantaloupe 
balls, orange and grapefruit Sections, bits of apples, 
pears. pineapples,and whole grapes. 

Additional items that can be made into baskets 
are cantaloupes, honeydew melons, Spanish melons,^ 
and pineapple. 

VVhen pmeapples are xvsed for carving, they 
should be fresh and not over-ripe. (See samples on 
Page 3- 14. 1 They can l>e (juickly carved into stands 
.for picks holding hani cubes or pmeapple balls), 
carts tusmg slices from a second pineapple for 
wheels), or bird houses. With' a special cutter, one 
half pineapple can be made into a bird of paradise. 



Cheese should accompany fruit on a buffet table. 
Cheese should be displayed on a clean board and 
displayed for easy self service. Each type cheese 
should be clearly identified. 

SALADS 

Salads, whether for the buffet or for other ser- 
vices, are divided into two classes. 

L Simple salads - these are made entirely from 
greens or from other vegetables. 

2. Combined salads - these are made with sev- 
eral types of ingredients. Included in this class 
would be fish; meat, gelatin, and fruit salad. 

Salad is served as an appetizer, an accompani- 
ment to the entree, or as the main course of a meal. 
For this reason, the size of the portion is varied, al- 
though the combination remains the .same. The dec- 
oration of combined salads also plays an important 
role, since thev damorize the buffet. 

Adapted to buffets, many salads may be med to 
yoi^r advantage. Gelatin salads are- of particular inr 
terest since they can be arranged attractively on 
platters and are very bright and colorful. Numerou.s 
styles of gelatin molds (fish, crowns, and rounds) are 
available from commerical soiirces. The general nile 
when preparing gelatin for molds is to reduce the 
water by 3/5 of the specified amount. The impres- 
siveness of.the mold will depend on the arrangen^ent 
of fniit, vegetables, or meat, and the color combina- 
tions worked out. . 

BREAD 

The tvpe of bread offerecl should fit the meal: If 
the entree is a co\d meat platter, you can use a variety 
of dinner rolls (regular, poppy seed, sesame seed, 
hard, onion, etc). Bread can ]^ frcxurecj in different 
flavors, shapes, and sizes. Miniature rye iind pumper- 
nickel breads add to a buffet t4ble. The pint to 
remember is that you have nmneroas types of bread 
and rolls available from the commerical bakeries. 

PASTRY 

Tliese sweet dij^es are very important on the 
buffet. Often the theme cake mi^rht be the center- 
piece. Cakes are usually presented in their original 
decorated form and are cut on the buffet. 
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^ WATERMELON ' ^ 

Watermelon is seasonable. There has been little variety in living it, so we will 
give you a few new iSeas on various attractive ways of serving this frui^. Baskets can 
Be made from it, and it can be carved with attractive designs. ^ ' 

No. 1. Ciit watermelon this way with a stand on top. Or, put two stands on the 
top. You can place other fruit on top with the aid of toothpicks to make wonderful 
table decorations. - 

No. 2. Shows how to remove the inside of a half of a watermelon. Carve edge 
. like a picket fence. When hollowed out, it is filled with watermelon and other fruits 
and used for buffet tables. 

No. 3. Shows a basket with ciirving all around the edges and on the long handle. 

No. 4. A basket with split handle at each end makes an attractive piece. 

No. 5/ A boat-like basket with shields on top ^ges. * 

No. 6. Sljows three standing baskets without handles, all with carved sides. 

(. No! 7- Shows a basket especially appropriate for a graduation dinner. Make the 

figure resemble the person for whom tne party is held. 

No. 8. Do not carve designs too deeply. Color with fruit coloring. 

y No. 9. A bear scene for a hunting party. ' 

No. 10. Watermelon with a carved cover and with hoUowed-out lower half to be 
filled with other fruit. This is especially attractive. 
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^ ORANGE BASKET 

These are easy to make, no^spedal sldll is required, and they can be used on any 
table. 

Na 1. Select an bran^ with a good color Mark handle and top of the basket. 
Na 2. Ctit away the section as shown here to bring out the handle 
Na3. fSe handle fufly cut out 
No. 4. Remove the inside by cutting along line. 

Na 5. After the handle is completed, remove the inside of the half of the orange. 

A 

Na& The finished basket. 

Na 7. An easy way to decorate it. - 

Naa The -finish perfect basket. 




t 
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PINEAPPLE 



There are oply a few ways to serve pineapple. We will try to show you a few of 
the most attractive ones here. 

\ . 

Na 1. Cut off top about two inches deep. ^ / . ^ 

Na 2. Cut inside on dotted line and remove the inside. This can be sliced or 
diced an4 put back into the'pineapple. \ V^_^ 

^ No. 3- This cover has two strong toothpicks in front and in back to hold it. 

No. 4. FiD with fruit and decorate with whipped cream. 

No. $. Following the dotted line, cut about two inches above the bottom. Leave 
the top leaves untouched. * 

No. 6. Fruit can lie placed on this attractive stand. Care must be taken in arrang- 
ing fruit not to ovedoad it. Smaller fruits, such as grapes and berries, should be used 
near the top. 

No. 7. This is a bird house, made as in No. 3. Cut a hole in the side for the nest 
entrance. A bird can be carved oiit of a rutabaga. Choose a specific typQ^of bird and 
color it to make it attractive. 

No. 8. This is a bird house with a raised top. 

No. 9. Shows a chariot full of fresh fruit. HoUo\^^ out the t^p and, from another 
pineapple, make wheels. Use some wood for the handle and legs. Instead of putting 
the top of the pineapple on the fruit, put it on the front of the chariot if you wish. 
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HOW TO CUT LEMONS 

No. 1. Just plain, sliced lemons, placed on a platter as a border. 

No. 2. Whole lemons grooved and sliced with rind on. Place on platter. 

No. 3. Lemon sliced, cut in half, with dotted sections representing portion cov- 
ered with chopped parsley. The center has red Hungarian or Spanish paprika on it. 

No. 4. A full slice of lemon with half of meat cut out. Skin is rolled inside. Tl)is 
also can be sprinkled with fine~parsley. Both designs, above and below, can be^ised 
on food itself, or as platter border decoration. 

No. 5. Sec-ond row shows lemon cut in six wedges. Each lemon is cut in half, 
each half cut twice. This type is used for platter or tea glass decoration. Cut the skin 
side and place over the top of the glass. 

No. 6. Shows a f^Jl slice of lemon with skin removed and the ends cut. In the 
center of this slice is an anchow ring. The anchovy is wound aroimd the finger, and 
filled with capers. This is placed on the food itself, as it can be eaten. This is served 
with fish. 

' No 7. Lemon sliced with skin on. Pieces are cut from the slice as shown here to 
fonn a cross. Each section can be a different color; green with chopped parsley, red 
with paprika, brown with anchovy birtter, and the other black with caviar. 

" No. 8. Shows full lemon $Uce partitioned and covered with different items as was 
Not?. „ ' ' ■ • 

No. 9. To make a basket, cut out each side of an end and cut out the meat from 
the handle also. The bottom is trimmed a little so that the basket will stand. 

No. 10. This shows the basket when finished. It can be u.sed to serve cold saiices. 

No. 11. Cut into a barrel shape. Cut off top (jnd remove insides of lemon. Mar.k 
two bands on the side, remove the yeUow skin along this band, and place little cap- 
ers here to represent nails. Fasten the top again with a toOthpick and place a called 
radish on top of the cover. Use this for cold sauces, al.<o. 
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The pastry items iire so vast that they cannot all 
be covered in this course. The pastry can range from 
a tiered decorated cake to tasty tea cookies. 

The i^e and sex of the attendees should govern 
the types of pastries provided- If you haye more 
females attending the buffet, an elaborate display of 
pastries would be appropriate. Considering all of the 
factoR involved, th^ is another place where ypur im- 
agination comes into play. Baking fancy pastries is 
one of the areas that can be time consuming; there- 
fore, conrunerdal bakeries may be able to satisfy 
your needs. 

BEVERAGES 

Coffee 

This beverage should not be overlooked when 
planning the buffet. Have an ample supply of cups, 
spoons, sugar, and cream available. 

Punch 

Pnnch should be served from pimch bowls. You 
should use a traditional punch bowl of silver or glass 
oil a base. It should be set on a„try with its matching 
ladle. If you do not have access to punch bowls, they 
can be rented from commercial sources. 

Pimch c^f« should be used for aD types of punch. 
\\ hatever the mixture, there should be ENOUGH 
CUPS or GLASSES to serve aD guests at once. Usu- 
ally a 5- or 6Hounce gjass is used for punch. 

Following are two sample recipes for punch that 
are suitable for a buffet. 

. . FRUTT PUNCH ^ 

1 Bowl - approximately 2 gaflons or 60 cups, 

2 Quarts - Ginger Ale 

2 Quarts - Orange Juice 

1 Quart - Leni'on Juice 
8 CXmces - Grenadine 

2 Quarts - Club Soda . . 

Garnish with orange slices, cherries, etc. 

M.VRASCHINO PUj^CH 

1 Bowl - aproximately 2 gallons or 60 cups. 
1 Quart - Maraschino Cherry Juice 

ft 
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1 Quart - Lemon Juice 

2 Quarts - Ginger Ale 
4 Quarts - Club Soda 

Garnish with orange slices, etc. 

MISCELLANEdUS 

The fdlowing items such as flatware, plates, nap- 
kins, serving utensils, jjid trash receptacles should 
be provided in a sufficient amount: The pieces 
needed will be detprmined by the type of service 
aind the number of personnel attending. 

Flatware 

Plastic disposable flatware , is appropriate for 
MOST buffets. EHsplay the flatware in a neat 
arrangement. ^ 

Plates 

Paper plates are appr^riate for MOST buffets. If 
the buffet is planned around a theme, purchase the 
paper plates with the appropriate decoration. You 
will also have to determine the size of the plates to 
be used, whether it is a 4, 6, or lO-inch pUte.^ . 

Paper Napkins 

A fine grade of paper napkins may be procured 
from commerical sources. v. . ^ , 

Napkin sizes are: 

Luncheon - 18 x 18 in.^ 
Dinner - ^0 x 20 in. 

Serving Utensils 

The serving pieces needed are determined by the. 
type of service and number of food items available. 
^ A good supply of tongs, serving spoons, and spatulas 
should be available. 

•\ 

Trash Receptacles 

An adequate supply of trash receptacles should 
be made available in the reception area. DO NOT 
place the receptacles near the buffet table 
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SELF-QUIZ ^3 

J 

1. What are "custom foods?'* 

2. Name the three main types of custom foods. 

\» 

A. ". : 

' . B. 

C. ^_ 

» 3. When reconstituting dehydrated vegetables and fruits, what two things must you always do? 



B , 

4. Name four miscellaneous custom foods. 

A. ■ ■ 

B. ■■ 

C. . 

D. . 

5. When should you plan specialty meals? . — 

6. Give two examples of the most common holiday meals. 

A. . : ■ 

B. ^ 

7. Give one example of a .special occasion meal. 

8. Why should .specialty meals be incorporated into your menu planning? 

9. For'specialty riieals, the most important component is the — — 

10. What is the reason for planning a buffet? 

What do you do with the completed plan? . 

A. . '. ■ ■ 

B. 

c. ^ : 

11. When a buffet consists of two tables, what food items go on each table? 

Table I: ■ 

Table 2: . . ■ 
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SELF-QUIZ Its (Continued) 



12. Cite five items that can be used to decorate a buffet table. 



A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 



13. Explain how food presentation can enhance buffets. , 

14 What should you do differently when you prepare buffet items which are to be "self-served?' 



15. Define "canape. 



16. Define "hors d'oeuvre. 



17. Nanie the three basic ingredients of a canape. 



B. 



c. -A- 



18. Name five tyjjes of food items which are good buffet items. 



B. 

C- 
D. 



9. Describe an effective way to use a watermelon on a buffet table. 



20. Describe the two classes of buffet salads. 



B. 



■71 



I: \Vhat are.thc two types of beverages used at a Jjuffet? 



A. 
B. 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ « f 

1. 'Custom foods" refers to t>arious types of labor-saving and space-saving proc^d foods. (Page 3-3) 

2. The three main types of custom foods are: 

A. Canned ' 

B. Dehydrated (Page 3-3) 

C. Frozen • , ^ ^ 

3. To "reconstitute dehydrated foods, you should first discard the desiccant bag and then ^J9^^ 
according to directions on the recipe card or contasner. \ & 

4. You should list four of the following miscellaneous custom foo<^s: 

A. Bakery mixes 

B. Instant pudding ^ 

C. Soup base 

D. Gravy base 

E. Prepared salad dressings 

F. Dry icing mix 

G. Prepared icing 

H. Dessert topping 

I. Individual portion packs, of condiments (Page 3-4) 
J, Instant cooked cereals 

5. Specialty meals should be planned for (A) holidays and (B) special occasions. (Page 3-4) 

6. Two common hoUday meals are (A) Thanksgiving and ^B)- Christmas. t Page 3-4) 
-r. Coast Guard Day is an example of a time you might serve a special meal. (I'age 3-4) 

8. Specialtv meals should be incorporated into your menu planning to prot.de your creu^ uith ^"^o^^' 
^ty to socialize more at meals. It also provides a Jocal pomt' for attention. . (Page 3-4) 

9. For specialty meals, the most important component is the ^/np^. (Page 3-4) 

10 Buffets should be carefuUv p&nned so that aU foods can be effectively prepared and ^^'^d an 
W Planning also is neceLry to ensure the best method of presentation (decorations, etc.)^ After 
r^pbn iH^d^^t. vTSd (A) u^te.itdou^ m revieu it u^ll ahead of t^nie u^h your 
fellow workers, and lO post it in plain view of your workers. i ^ 

11. If you have two buffet tables, the food items on each should be as foUows: 

Table 1: Appetizers, salads, breads, reUshes, and entrees p ^ 

Table 2: Desserts, cheese, and fruit ^ 
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ANSWERS TO SEU QUE #3 (Continued) 

li'Tou should list five of the following items you may use to decorate a buffet table: 

A. Ice carvings (or a reasonable facsimile) 

B. Live flowers, ferns, or other plants 

C. Specially decorated meat items (ham, roast, poultry, or whole fish) 

D. Salads made in fancy molds 
E- Various garnishes 

F. Table skirts / ' 

C. Specnal-effects lighting 

H. An individual actually carving the meat on the serving line <^ (Pi*g^ •'^'O 

13. Pro|)er f(xxi presentation enhances eye appeal Sometimes the method of presentation will cause 
per/pie to try items they might otherwise refect. (Page 3-7) 

14. If yon prepare buffet items which are to be ^'self-served," you should prepare slightly more than if the 
items are to be served ( ^^8^ '^'^^ 

^ 15. A canape is a small tidbit of food that can be picked up and eaten tvith the fingers; no eaHng 
utensils are necessary. (P^g^ 3"^) 

16. An * hori d oeuvre'^ is a small serving of food thqt must l?e eaten tvith a spoon or fork. (Page 3-7) 

17. ITie three l)asic mgreiiients of a canape are: (A) a base, (B) a spread, and iC) a garnish, f Page 3-8) 

18. You should list five of the following types of fcxxl items which may l)e served on a buffet: 

A. Entree ^ ■ C. Cheese 

B- Canapes • H. Salads 

C. Diips I Bread 

D. Hard-ctX)ked eggs J. Pastry 

K. Relishes ' ^ K. Beverages ^ 

P p^,ij . •" . I Pages 3-/- 3^18) 

19. Watonnelon is verv effective on a buffet table whien it is curbed out into sume sort of creative design. 
You iiiav even make melon balls out of the inside aiid use these to fill it l)aclc up. You might also add 
other fniit items. - " ^^'"^^^ '"^'^^ 

20. The two types of buffet salads are: 

A. vSimple - made entirely from greens or from other vegetables. 

B. Combined - made with several types of ingredients such as fish, gelatin, or fruit. (Page 3-9) 
2L The iWo types of l)everages used at a buffet are (A) coffee ai^d i punch (Page 3-18) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #4 

"Yeast-Raised Products/Sweet Doughs" 



Pages 4-3 through 4-12 



OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1. State the six basic ingredients used in baking breads; describe the functions of each. 

2. Tell how to activate drv yeast. 

3. State the nine basic steps for preparing straight dough. 

4. Describe progressive dough characteristics during the mixing process. 

5. Describe the fermentation process. 

6. Define ^punching." 

* 

7. State the purpose of the proofing process. 

8. Describe the makeup process for bread dough. 

9. Describe the baking, cooling, and storing process for bread. 

10. Cite iLses for leftover bread. \ .1 

11. Explain what **rope'' is. 

12. Describe procedures for eliminating rope. 
1:3. Explain what "mold" is. 

14. Describe procedures for eliminating mold. 

1.3. Explain how the short-time method differ.^ from the straight-dough n*>ethod of production. 

16. Explain how sweet doughs differ frxmi re^ilar breaddoughs. 

17. Name the two tvpes of sweet dough. 

15. Ex'plam what is meant by 'retarded * dough. 

19 Describe what effect e.vcessive fat absorption has {)n,doughnuts. 

20. Explain how coating/ glazing doughnuts differs; from (.)ther sweet doughs. 
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YEAST-RAISED PRODUCTS 



INTRODUCTION 



In your SS course, you learned the techniques of 
baking quick breads. In this course, we are going to 
introduce you to a type of baked product >vhich is a 
little more difficult to prepare - the yeast-raised 
product. Yeast-raised products include breads, bread 
rolls, sweet slough rolls of various lands, coffeecakes, 
doughnuts, and pizza. 

The production of yeast-raised products, especially 
bread and sweet doughs, is considerably more invol- 
ved than the production of other bakery products. If 
the ingredients are of gdod quality, are used in speci- 
fied amounts, and are properly mixed, utilizing proper 
temperatures, the dou^ will yield good quality pro- 
ducts such as those shdwn in Illustration 4-1. 

''Bread" is a term that has been used for centu- 
ries to describe a mixture of flour, sugar, shortening, 
salt, and liquid. This mixture is made into dough. 
Another ingredient, yeast, is added to the mixture to 
make the dough rise. The dough mass that results is 
leavened (fermented) and baked. This same combi- 
nation of ingredients is used for bread rolls; the 
major difference is in the makeup and panning of 
bread and in the shaping of rolls. 

Sweetfdough products, including rolls, coffce- 
crJces, and doughnuts, differ from loa^ bread and 



rolls mainly in the proportion of ingredients used. 
The sweet -dough formula is richer than that used for 
bread. Sweet doughs contain more sugar and fat 
than do bread doughs and contain eggs and spices, 
ingredients not usually found in bread. 

Yeast-xaised doughnuts differ from basic sweet- 
dough products mainly in the method of cooking. 
The formula is similar to that of lean sweet dough. 
Changes take place vvdthin the dough at a rate deter- 
mined by the ingredients in the formula, the tentper- 
ature of the dough, and the conditions surrounding 
the dough. Quality is determined by the speed, com- 
pleteness, and uniformity with which these changes 
occur. The baker must understand the functions of 
each ingredient, then use the ingredient properly 
(manner of mixing and amount used). 



BAKING INGREDIENTS 



WHEAT FLOUR , 

Flour is a mixture of protein, starch, and other 
materials. These proteins, when combined with 
moisture, fprrtTgluten, which gives doughs and bat- 
ters textii^e. The elasticity of dough is due to d 
gluten wiich expands and holds the gas bubbles 
given off ^ yeast ferments in the dough. 




Illustratfon 4-L - Piustry-Bar Varieties: 
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Tl^ere are sevtMaf kiiuls of wheat flour, and each 
IS siutuble for particular products. Hard-wheat and 
!ioft-wheat flours are used in the enlisted dining fai 
cility. Hard-wheat is used in bread and is often call- 
ed "bread flour. " It is an enriched, bleached pro- 
duct. Hard-wheat flour is strong in gluten content, 
whereas soft-wheat floiu- is not. Strength of flour to 
hold gas is less desifable in cakes; therefore, soft- 
' wheats produce flour suitable for cakes andcookies. 

RYIE FLOUR 

^ Mediiun color rye flour is available for bread. Rye 
/•IftouJS? combined with white, hard^wheat flour to 
I produtie rve bread. 

K . * 
VVftEAT BASE 

Wheat base is prepared from the germ, bran, and 
other fragments of wheat kernels. It has a Whole- 
wheat type flavor and may be combined with white 
flour to produce whole-wheat bread and other baked 
items. Because this base is a stabilized product, it 
has' a longer storage life than whole-wheat flour and 
is, therefore, used instead of whole-wheat flour in 
militarv' dinmg facilities. 

WATER 

This js one of the basic ingredients of bread. The 
functions of water in baking are listed below: 

] Water is necessaiy to fom\ gluten from ihv 
prntfin of flour, this gives dough itv elastic and ga,s- 
retdiiung properties. 

,2' The amount of water used determines the 
(;(')nsLstency of the dough. For good bread, the 
amount of water must be measured to produce a 
dough that is neither too stiff nor too soft; this will 
varv' with the amount and quality of the protein irt 
the floiu- and the type ot product being made. 

V' Water temperature^ regulates (lough tempera- 
ture (lunng nuxmg. 

4 Water dissolves s.ilt and sugar and aids in dis- 
tributing these matenals uniformly through the 
doug)i. 

^» ' 

■) Water makes it possible for the enzvmes to 
Vt on flour and for the veast to cause fe^ne^tatl()n;^ ' 

i . 

NOTE, If water supplies contain either verv^ft 
or verv hard water, vour dough will be affected • , 




SALT 



This is one of the basic ingredients of dough; its 
use in the proper amount is important for the pro- 
duction of good bread, and its functions should be 
understood. 

Salt toughens the gluten, making the dough mure 
plastic and elastic. Weak glutens are strengthened 
by salt; the resulting bread has improved grain. 
E)oughs containing salt will ferment more slowly 
than those without salt. Salt improves the flavor of 
bread and whitens the cnunb by producing bread of 
a finer cell stnicture. Salt controls the action of the 
yeast. It will prevent the growth of wild yeast, 
which, in long fermentations, enters the dough from 
the flour and the air. 

YEAST 

Yeast is a microscopic one-celled plant that is 
found evervAvhere in nature where sugar is present. 
Yeast is important primarily in bringing about fer- 
mentation, but it is also a nutntious food, being a 
go(xl source of some importan^^ vitamins and enzy- 
mes, Yeast is of great importance to the baker. It 
transfonns heavy dough into a light, pomus, elastic 
mass from«which appetizing, digestible, and nutn- 
tious prcxlucts are baked, Yeast activity begins as 
soon as the ingredients are mixed and continiies 
until the heat of the oven destroys it. 

Doughs fennent besi ajouiul H(r F At tempera- 
tures below that, fen lentation will be slow. At 
higher temperatures, fermentation may proceed 
n>()re rapidiv than doueh is conditioned: that js, the 
dough will be torced to expand rapidly before it has 
become soft and pKable 

Suspend active drv veast innvater at 105 * to 1 10' 
F. for 5 minutes or follow manufacturer's instnic- 
tjons, Colder water results in slower fermentation, 
and warmer water may harm the yeast. Hot water is 
NEVER used. 

Active dry veast does not recjuire relngeration. 
but shoufd lie *i.tored ij^^a (lr\' and reasonably (jiX)\ 
plaiic. WTien properly .stored, dry yeast wmII keep for 
inanv months. 

,SIGAR . ^ 

•Tlie refined grahulated sugar »s denved from 
^^ugar ( ane .uid sugar beet. Tins is {hv tvpe usrd for 
[nakmg bread. Breads-; and pastnes br( nnu* more 
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teiuler ds iUv ainovuU of sui^iir increased. In veast- 
nused pnKlucts, houever, tennentatioir will be 
Nl(me<4down when the amount of su^ar is greater 
than 6 percent 

SHORTENING COMPOUND 

. Shortenuii; is anv edible fJt used \u baker\' ncxxls. 
The effect is to improve tendemefis, thits making the 
pnxlfict "short/* 

Shortenini; 'compound is prepared from deodo- 
niei\ ammal or vegetable fats or oils. (ieneraJ pur- 
|X)Ne shortening is intended for many nses in fcxKl 
pro<liictit)n. Bakerv'Semiilsifier>-tvpe is intended for 
specific use m cake baking or preparation of some 
f\pes of frosting. Deep-fat cookery tvpe should be 
aseil tor deep-fat frying only. Both butter and short- 
ening have a uniform platic texture and are work- 
able\it a range of 65" to 95' F. (General-purpose 
shortemng should nr)t be >>ul)stitiited in recij>es that 
s{>ecifv baker\-tvpe shortening. 

• «• 
Plasticity , . 

Tlie tenn ^ plasticitv" refers ^ the short tMiing 
wilue and ease of blending of a fat. Fats var\' in theiV 
(leurres of hardness or plasticity, depending upon 
\\hether (.il or soft fal has been ased. Plastici/e<i fats 
are V rea nrd" and c an easily be worked into flour, 
as m th- case of Die dough. They can also be 
combined readilv with sugar to produce a creamv 
texture. 



BITTER 

Butter IS ,n()t actually a basic ii|gredient for all 
veast-raisejd prcxlilcts. It is. however, itsed in orepar- 
ing specific bread rciptfs. such as butter roll.s. It is 
also used (juite often ui the pnxluction of sweet 
(loughs. 



VIILK 

Milk IS not one of the l)asic ingredients for bread, 
however, it contnbutes so nuich to bread (jualitv 
that it IS included m Anned Fo^es recipes for white 
and raisin breads. Tlie use of milk is recommended 
for all sweet-<lough fomuilas for the increase<l toler- 
cMue it gives the dough dunng femientati|)n and 
makeup. 



For white bread, conventional nonfat dry milk, 
style A, should be used. Style A, a high-heat milk, is 
designed specifically for achieving volume, flavor, 
and cnist characteristics desired in yeast breads. 

EGGS , , 

The iLse of eggs is recommended for the richoevs, 
flavor, improvecf texture, and keeping (jualKy they 
give to products such as sAveet doughs. 

Yolks and whites differ greatly in their effects in 
baking, lx)th l>ecause of thp fat in the yolk and l>e- 
, cause the protein of the yolk is very different in its 
properties from that of the white. This is evident 
from the foaur pnxluced by whipping the whites. 
Egg whites give a stiff foam of high volume, 
whereas the foam given by the yolks is weak and of 
low volume. 

sShell eggs, frozen whole eggs (l)aker\' tvpeK iind 
dehydrated egg mix are the typ<'s of eggs used m the 
production of baked ^(xxls. 

SPICES 

Tliese may be tised to add flavor or vanetv to the 
baked pnxluct, but care should be used m both the 
selection and the- amount of spice used, Tlie preseri*^ 
ative or antiseptic (jualities of V)ine spices infiiMMice 
lennentation. Mace, nut:ueg, dwd caraway ased in 
iionnal (juantities do not inatenally affect fennenta" 
tion. 

('loves, if use<l in high enough cr)nceritrat-ion. will 
slow or even stpp fermentation, (annamon contains 
essential oils that retard femientation. I'se of spices 
should comply with (juantities specified in Anirtjd 
Forces recipes. 

VEAST FOODS (DOI GH CONDmONERS) 

Yeast f<xxls. known as dough (conditioners, have 
other more im{X)rtant functions than to supply f<xxl 
for veast. Therr nia)or puqx)ses are to condition the 
water and to assist m the pro{)er femientation of ihe 
(lough. 

Yeast f(xxis < ontain three t)f functional in- 

gredients. 

il * Ammonium salts, to supply yeast with a sup- 
ply of nitrogen for growth. 



II 

(2) Calcium salts, to produce the correct amount 
of hardness in the dou^ water and to firm the 
gluten. 

(3) An oxidizing s^nt, to give a firmer, less 
sticky dou^. 

In addition, these ingredients contain starch and 
salt to add bulk so that the yeast food will be easier 
to scale, accuratel/. The use of yeast foods is often 
determined by the streng^ of the flour and the fer- 
mentation period desired. Not all flours require yeast 
food. When the flour requires such material, its ad- 
dition produces bread of larger volume, better grain 
and torture, and improved loaf appearance. An ex- 
cess win produce inferior bread with low volume 
and coarse grain. ^ 

When combining these various ingredients to 
form a dou^, several conversion formulas are avail- 
able for use. These formulas allow you to vary the 
^rcentages of your ingredients in order to produce 
different types of piomicts. The two formulas used 
in the AFRS are called (1) true percentages and (2) 
fiaker s percentages. These formulas are used (1) in 
adjusting a recipe to yidd a specific number of serv- 
ings, (2) to produce a specific nmnber of smaller or 
larger servings, or (3) to use the amount of .in- 
gredients available. 

The exact procedures for converting, a recipe 
using true percentages are provided on AFRS card 
D-G 1(1). Procedures for using baker's percentages 
are provided on AFRS cards D-G 1(1) and (2). 

PRODUCTION PROCEDURES 



The three methods for preparing yeast-raised 
doughs are the (1) strai^t-doug^ metlM)d, (2) spopge 
method, and (3) short-time method. The straight- 
dou^ method is the one used mostCfrequendy in the 
Armed Forces Recipe Service. For purposes of study 
here, we are only going to discuss primarily the 
straight-dough method. 

'The method for preparing straight-dough is as 
foBows: 

(1) Mix ingredients 

(2) Ferment 

(3) Punchy 
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(4) Rest (intermediate proof) - ' 

(5) Makeup 

(6) Rest (intermediate proof) ■ " 

(7) Bake 

(8) Cool , 

(9) Store 

MIXING 

Your bread dough should be n|ixed as foDows: 

s 

(1) Combine the yeast with part of the water. 
(Sometimes a portion o( si^ar is also added at this 
point.) 

* * ■ 

(2) In another bowl, mix togedier the su^^, salt, 
nonfat dry milk-, and the remainder of the water; 
add flour to this solution; mix one.minute. 

(3) Add yeast solution; mix one minute. 

(4) Add shortening; mix 10-15 minutes or imtil 
dough is smooth and elastic. 

NOTE; It is NOT a good practice to add shorten- 
ing to dry flour. Shortening has a waterproofing ef- 
fect, and thus affects proper absorption of the liq- 
uids. This, in turn, affects the quality of your fin- 
ished product. ^ 

As your mixing progresses, the dou^ will exhibit 
several developmental characteristics. When the in- 
gredients are first mixed togetfier, the doug^ mass 
will be only moderately cohesive, rather wet, and 
lumpy (Phase I of Illustration 4-1). As mixing 
progresses, the flour continues to absorb the liquid, 
and the mass becomes firmer. The lumpiness begins 
to disappear, but the dou^ is still somewhat sMcVy 
(Phase II of Illustration 4-1). With further mixing, 
the dough begins to soften and become more relax- 
ed. The stickness disappears, and the dou^ takes on 
a smooth appearance (Phase HI of Illustration 4-1). 

NOTE: Overmixing causes the dou^ to break 
down; elasticity is lost; and the dou^ becomes ^ 
sticky and runny. 



Phase I 



Phase n 

Illustration 4-1 - Dough Developriient, 



Phase lU 



THERE IS NO RULE GOVERNING THE MIX- 
ING TIME OTHER THAN THE FEEL AND AP- 
PEARANCE OF THE DOUGH. 

If you have access to a dough thermometer, you 
may wish to check the temperature of your .dough 
after all mixing is complete. This temperature should 
be in the range of 78° to 82° F. 

Mixing should not be underrated in bread dough 
production. It is the FIRST crucial step. 



FERMENTATION 

Fermentation is the SECOND crucial step in 
bread production. It should take place in a clean, 
odor-free area. The temperature of the area should 
be 80"" - 85° F., and the relative humidity should 
be approximately 74% - 78%. If the humidity can- 
not be controUed, you should brush the top of the 
dough LIGHTLY with oil or shortening then cover it 
with a damp cloth. This keeps the dough from dry- 
ing out and keeps a crust from forming on the dough 
as it rises. You should also lightly grease the bowl in 
which the dough is allowed to rise. Heavy greasing, 
however, may cause streaks in the bread, , 

The fermentation area should also be free from 
drafts (extremes in heat Or cold). If the temperature 
CANNOT be controlled, you will need to taJce some 



precautionary measures to help control the tempera- 
ture Of the dough itself. You can do this by wrapping 
the dou^ container with paper os cloth. In cases of 
extreme COLD, the amount of yeast in the dough 
can be slighUy INCREASED. You might also need 
to inctease fermentation time. In cases of extreme 
HEAT, the amoilnt of yeast can be slightly 
DECREASED, and the fermentation time can be 
shortened. In either case, experimentation on your 
part will be necessary until a quaUty product is 
produced. * > 

Fermentation time varies, so you need to check 
your dough periodically. The time, however, will 
usually range betweep 45 minutes and 1 1/2 hours. 
Fermentation js complete when your dough is ap- 
proximately double in size. To test it, you, insert your 
fingers about thre^ inches into the dough. If the 
dough recedes or puckers away fromUhe fingers, it is 
ready to be punched. If the imprinfhsl<jsM and the 
dough does not recede, the dough is not r§5dy to be 
punched. 

NOTE: If the dough recedes excessively, the 
dough has passed the* ideal punching time, and it 
must be thrown out. Common results of over- 
fermentation are pale crust color, sticky dough, poor 
symmetry, and poor flavgr. 

Once fermentation is complete, you are ready to 
proceed to the next step. 
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RESTING 



"Punching** the dough actually means that you 
fold it over from the sides into the middle until most 
of the gas is expdled After this is Accomplished, you 
should flip the entire dough mass upside down in the 
fermentation container. Good punching remixes in- 
gredients to give the yeast new food. 

RESTING 

After the dou^ is punched, it is returned to the 
woric bench to be rested 10 to 15 minutes. This rest- 
ing time allows the dou^ to relax and become pli- 
able for makeup. A dough that contains more eggs 
and sugar (rich dou^) requires a little less resting 
time. 

MAKEUP 

The makeup process actually involves several 
steps. First, you divide your dough into the proper 
sizes (loaf size or roil size). If this is done by hand, 
you need to weigh each piece to ensure uniform size. 
This step is sometimes called "scaling.'' You press 
the gas out of each piece and then mold (round) 
each one, tucking under the raw edges. (See Illustra- 
tion 4-2.) The dough should be soft and elastic. As it 
is rounded, gas escapes, making a squeaking sound. 
The rounded surface of your dough should be 
smooth. If the surface is roughs gas will escape dur- 
ing proofing. 

After you divide and round your dough, you 
should pan it (place^it in the appropriate pan(s) for 
baking). It is then aUowed to rest again. 



This second resting (proofing) time is to aUow the 
dough time to recover from the effects of makeup. 
During this time, the product wiU about double in 
volume from the makeup size. The surface will be- 
come smooth and li^t in appearance. Temperatures 
for this proofing period should be 90* - 100 * F., 
and the relative humidity should be 80% - 85%. 
Time will vary from 15 to 45 minutes; loaves gener- 
ally take 30 to 45 minutes. 

Care must be taken at this stage of production 
because over-proofing (too much time) wiD give an 
open grain, a gray color, loss of flavor, ana lower 
volume. 

BAKING 

Baldiig time for bread varies according to the 
amount of dough in the pan and also according to 
the size of the pan. When you place your bread pans 
in the oven, l?e sure you handle them gendy because 
the dough is fragile and jolting will affect the body 
of the dough. Also be sure you DO NOT OVER- 
LOAD the oven. An overloaded oven may not re- 
gain its Keat rapidly enough for the bread to rise cor- 
rectly. The bread loaves should be far enough apart 
on the oven racks to allow proper baking aU the way 
around. 

During the early part of .baking, bread rises quite 
rapidly. This rapid rise is called "oven spring." On 
loaves, the exterior is set by heat more rapidly than 
the interior bakes, so the side of the loaves break 
(shred) as the interior continues to expand. Roils, 




Illustration 4-2. - Dividing and Molding 
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being smaller, cook more uniformly throughout and, 
consequently, do not have this breaking in the exte- 
rior crust. Bread is done when the internal tempera- 
ture reaches 208" - 210" F. Also, a well baked 
bread gives a hollow soiind when it is tapped. 

NOTE: If you are going to freeze bread or cool it 
and reheat it later, you should SLIGHTLY under- 
bake it. 



COOLING 

After baking, remove loaves from the pans and 
place them at least one inch apart on the cooking 
racks. DO NOT COVER THEM UP. Instead, brush 
the tops with shortening so that the crusts wiD not 
become dry. Be sure the cooling area is free from 
drafts. Cooling usually takes 1 1/2 to 2 hours. 



STORING 

After bread has COMPLETELY cooled, it should 
be placed in plastic bags if it is not to be consumed 
immediately. If bread cannot be frozen, it should be 
baked only in quantities that can be consumed in 48 
hours. If absolutely necessary, it can be stored unfro- 
zen up to 96 hours. 

If the storage room is hot and humid, you may 
have to refrigerate your bread; however, refrigera- 
tion is NOT the ideal method for storage because 
bread stales more rapidly under refrigeration than it 
does at room temperature. 

Always be stu-e you store your bread so that the 
oldest is used first. 

Slightly stale breads can be used for French toast 
or grilled-type sandwiches without noticeable loss in 
quSity. Leftover breads can be -used for bread 
crumb toppings, croutons, or bread puddings. 

Storage Problems ' *' 

Two conditions which may develop while bread 
is being stored are (I) rope and(2) mold. Rope spores 
are formed bv bacteria. It causes the crumb of the 
bread loaf to deteriorate, darken, and become sticky 
and wet. If the loaf is pulled apart, long, wet strands 
will appear as it separates. Rope has an odor similar 
to an overripe cantaloupe. Rope grows best at tem- 
peratures between W and 95° F It is inhibited by 
good sanitation, some acid in the dough, or a mold 



inhibitor. If your bakeshop does become contamin- 
ated with rope, you should follow the procedure<. 
below; 

• Dispose of aitt^^Jbaked products and baking 
ingredients in the shop. 

• Thoroughly clean the shop and all the equip- 
ment. 

• Wash the bulkheads, decks, and overhead with 
hot soapy water and rinse them thoroughly. 

• Remove all foreign matter from all equipment 
and tools and from the cracks and seams in the 
oven. 

• Sterilize the workbench and all small equip- 
ment. 

• Rinse down everything a second time with a 
strong vinegar. and water solution. ^ 

Mold, on the other hand, is composed of tiny 
plants which are visible to the naked eye. There are 
many types of mold which vary in form and color. 
They form velvety, colored spots on the bread and 
create a musty odor. Mold spores are present in the 
air and will become visible on almost any food sub- 
stance if they are given sufficient time under proper 
conditions to develop. Mold will multiply in a warm, 
humid atmosphere or on moist food. The absence of 
light and sufficient time also contributes to its 
growth. Mold first appears on the side of the loaf. 

Since mold is not resistant to heat, if there is any 
present prior to baking, it will probably be killed 
during baking. This means that any mold on the 
baked bread is a result of improper handling after 
baking. 

To prevent the formation of mold in the bake- 
shop, follow the precautionary measures below: 

• Keep the shop clean and drv . 

• Ensure proper circulation of air in the shop. 

• Ensure that all areas are lighted, ~ 

• Bake bread thorounhly and (ool properly 
before storini^ it. 

• Always avoid haTidlint^ the bread with wet or 
damp hands. 
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Ensure that bread is not kept for any length of 
time, since bread molds very qiuckly in 
storage. 



SHORT-TIME METHOD 



All of the preceding discussion has been on the 
straight-dough method of bread production. Another 
method which is often used in the Coast Guard, par- 
ticulariy on ships, is the short-time method. This 
method was dcvelof>cd to meet feeding require- 
ments where time and space arc limited. This proce- 
dure eliminates the intermediate proof and the final 
\J(>af-inolding openition. The result is a modified 
Vponge-tvpe dough which produces a very good 
brfead. The important thing is that yoii reduce your 
total preparation time considerably. Normal time is 
5 to 6 hours: using the short-time method, time is 2 
to 2 1/2 hours. Nlany of your AFRS cards provide 
you with instrxictions for preparing various breads 
iisini; both the straight-dough method and the short- 
time niethod. Tliis gives you some latitude in your 
l>akinjj re<^uirenients. 



HOT ROLL PRODUCTION 



Dough for hot rolls differs from regular bread 
dough primarily in that it is a richer formula, and 
less mixing is required. Formula^ for different types 
of rolls differ; however, regular bread dough may be 
used to mak^ rolls of good quality. 



'*Thc steps for roll pi 
same as for bread. See Illustration 
in hot roll makeup. 




ssentially the 
r variations 



BREAD AND ROLL MLX 



Many CC dining facilities now use bread and roll 
mixes. They are timesaving and, except for water, 
and yeast, jall the necessary ingredients are already 
premeasured and combined. The yeast is packaged 
separately in moisture-proof packets. Be sure you 
follow all instructions exactly as specified on each 
mix. 





Pan rolls 



Clover leaf rolls 
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Illustration 4-3: Hot Roll Makeup 
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VARIETY BREAD PRODUCTION 

There are many variations to your basic bread ' 
redpe. In a CG dining facility, you may be required 
to make rye bread, wheat bread, raisin bread, 
Fiench bread, pi2za, or some other variation. 
Thou^ the BASIC procedures are provided in this 
reading assignment, you should consult the specific 
ledpe card from Section D (Breads and* Sweet 
Doughs) of the AFRS. 

SWEET DOUGH 

Sweet dou^ are among the variations to your 
basic bread recipe. Sweet dou^ have mdre sugar, 
shortening, and eggs; they are "richer" than regular 
bread doughs. Moit sweet dough products also con- 
tain various flavorings and spices. In this regard, you 
should remember that excessive use of some spices 
can adversely affect your finished produ^. Also, 
since sugar slows dovnf the yeast action, sweet 
doughs generally have a hi^er yeast content than 
other doughs. Even thou^ sugar increases both fer- 
mentation time and cost, th^ ingredient is what 
causes your product to be more tender and to keep 
longer. 

Mixing sweet dough is no more difficult than 
mixing any other type yeast-raised dough. The fer- 
mentation times, however, may be somewhat less 
l>ecause the dough must be hanidled so much during 
makeup. Just be sure you always follow the AFRS 
card VERY CAREFULLY for each specific recipe 
you prepare. 

There are two types of sweet dough. They are (I) 
regular sweet dou^ and (2) Danish pastry. The 
primary difference in these two doughs is in texture. 
Regular sweet dough products have a fine, even 
grain and texture; Danish pastries have a flaky 
texture. Fermentation of Danish pastry is slowed 
down (retarded) by refrijgeration. Because of the 
high butter content of Danish pastry, refrigeration is 
necessary to keep the butter from melting and soak- 
ing into the layers of dough. This refrigeration, of 
course, takes extra time and space. Since very few 
Coast Guard facilities have^ither the time or the re- 
frigerator space necessary to prepare this type 
pastry, a regular sweet dough can often be utilized 
for basically the same purpose. 



NOTE: If space permits, the one advantage in 
using retarded doughs is that they cap be prepared 
ahead of time, pemaps diuing a slack period, and 
baked sometime later. ^ ^ 

Once yqu have perfected a particular sweet 
dough recipe, you may just continue using the siune 
basic dou^ and simply vary it by: 

(1) Using a variety of shapes (See Illustration 
4-4) 

(2) Using different fillings 

(3) Varying the finish or glaze of the jjaked 
product 

pou ghnuts 

Dou^nuts can be made from your basic sweet 
dough recipes. Specific instructions are provided in 
the AFRS. You do, however, have commercially-pre- 
pared doughnut mixes which are often used in CG 
dfning facSties. If you use these, simply follow the 
instructions on the packages. 

An important point to note in preparing dough- 
nuts is that the sugar content, to some extent, influ- 
ences' the amount of browmng and fat absorption 
during frying, Some fat absorption is needed for a 
high quahty product; however fat -soaked doughnuts 
are heavy, greasy tasting, and they stale very rapidly. 

V 

Normally, sweetbreads are glazeii while they are 
still hot, but doughnuts must be drained and cooled 
before glazing or coating them. 

This reading assignment has provided you with 
only the basic information for preparing yeast-raised 
products. You should remember that each recipe will 
vary somewhat. Amplification on baking procedures 
is provided in Food Service Operations (NAVSUP- 
421). There are also many commerically-prepared 
texts which are excellent sources of reference. 
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SELF QUIZ #4 



1. draw a line from the ingredient in Column A to its function in Column B. 

A - B 

« 

FLOUR Toughens the gluten; Improves flavor 

SUGAR Makes dough light and porous 

SHORTENING Regulates dough temperature 

SALT Makes breads more tender 

LIQUID ' Contains ^uten-forming properties 

YEAST Makes the product "short" 

2. When you activate dry yeast, what should the water temperature be? 



3. Draw a line from the preparation procedure in Column A to the appropriate descriptive phrase in 
Column B.. 



A 


B 


MIXING 


Area for this step should be free from drafts 


FERMENTING 


^ Scaling helps guarantee uniform sizes 


PUNCHING 


Do not overload 


RESTING 


Place in plastic bags 


MAKEUP V 


Dough exhibits several developmental 




characteristics 


BAKING \ 






Allows dough to relax 


COOLING )^ 






\ Loaves should be at least one inch apart 


STORING 7 






/ Flip the dough mass upside down 



4. . WTiat characteristic is exhibited by an o^rmixed bread dough? 

5, What is a ^ood test to see if dough has fermented long enough? 

*>©^-lWou{{h overferments^ what should yoii do to it? 

7. How do yol^^^p^^Kh" a bread dough? ■ 

8. What IS "proof intj '^r? 

4. During wfwt statue of bread^^amdttetton do you round the dough and tuck under the raw edges? 
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10. If you intend to freeze bread, how should you bake it? 

1 1. Why should you NOT store bread in the refrigerator? 



12. For what purposes can you use leftover or slightly stale bread? 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 



13. How does "rope" affect bread? , : 

14. Cite three procedures for eliminating "rope" in a bakeshop. 



A. 
B. 

C. 



15. How does "mold" affect bread? ^ 



16. Cite three precautionary measures for discouraging the growth of mold. 

A. '- ^ 

B. 

C. 



^ B. 



17. What is the primar)' reason for usinjg the short-time method of bread production? 

18. Sweet doughs contain more 

bread doughs. 

19. What are the two types of sweet doughs? 



A. 
B. 



20. What do you do to bread dough to '^retard" it? 

21 . Fat-soaked doughnuts are and 

22- What must you do to a fried doughnut before you coat it with sugar? 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ # 4 



1. Flour - Contaim gluten-forming properties 
Sugar - Makes brwds more tender 
Shortening - Makes the produ<:t ''short" 

Salt - Toughens the gluten; improves flavor 

Liquid - RegSates dcHi|h temperature 

Yeast - M^es dough Ught and porous 

2. To activate dry yeast, your water temperature should be lOF to llCf F.i 



(Pages 4-3 - 4-5) 
(Page 4-1) 
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3. Mixing - Dough exhibits several developmental characteristics 
Fennienting - Area for this step should be free from drafts 
Punching - Flip the dough niass upside down 
Resting - Allows dou^ to relax 
Makeup - Scaling helps guarantee uniform sizes 

Baking - Do not overioad 

Cooling - Loaves should be at least one inch apart 

Area for this step should be free from drafts ^ 

Storing - Place in plastic bags (P^g^ ^ " "^^^ 

4. An overmixe^l bread dough i^reaJks down, the elasticity is lost, and it Hf sticky and runny (Page 4^) 

t. 

5. Dough has fermented long enough i/you can push your fingers dawn into the dough, ^'^^^^ 
puckers away from your Jtngers. ^ ' 

6. lidon^oytriermen^^, you should fust throw it away and start all ' (Page 4-7) 

7. To 'punch • a bread dough, you fold it over from the sides into the middle, then you /Up the ^/m? 
dough mass upside down, ^ » 



8. "Proofing" alhwa the thugh to relax and become pliable for makeup or baking., 

9. During makeup you round the dough and tuck under the raw edges. 
10. If you intend to freeze bread, 5^ «A«w^*i5gi4/4'tt/«^W5*w* 



(Page 4-8) 
Page 4-8) 
(Page 4-9) 



11. You should NOT store bread in the refHgerator because bread stales more rapidlt/ under refngeratwn 
than it does at room temperature. (*^^g« ), 

4 • 

12. Use leftover or slightly stale bread for: (Select only four) 

A. French toast 

B. Grilled- type sandwiches 

C. Croutons 

D. Bread puddings 

E. Bread crumb toppings 



13. ' Rope causes bread to deteriorate, darken, and become sticky and wet 

c 



(Page 4-9) 
(Page 4-9) 
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ANSWERS TO SEL*. QUIZ ^4 (Continued) 



14. You should have Usted three of the following procedures for eliminating "rope" in the bakeshop: 

A. Dispose of all baked products and baking ingredients in the shop 

B. Thoroughly clean the shop and all the equipment m 

C. Wash the bulkheads, decks, and overhead with^hot soapy water and rinse them thoroughly 

D. Remove all foreign matter from all equipment and tools and from the cracks and seams in the oven 

E. Sterilize the workbench and all small equipment 

F. Rinse down everything a second time with a strong vinegar and water solution (Page 4-9) 

15. Mold forms velvety, colored spots on the bread ^ (Page 4-9) 



16. You should have listed three of the following precautionary measures for discouraging the growth of 
niold: 



A. Keep the shop clean and dry 

B. Ensure proper circulation of air in the shop 

C. Ensure that all areas are lighted 

D. Bake bread thoroughly and cool properly before storing it 

E. Always avoid handling the bread with wet or damp hands 

Ensure that bread is not kept for any length of time, since bread molds very quickly in storage 



(Pages 4-9 - 



4-10) 



17. The primary reason for using the short-time method of bread production is to save time. (Page 



4-10) 



18. Sweet doughs contain more sugar, shortening, and eggs than regular bread doughs. (Page 



4-U) 



19. The two type.s of sweet doughs are: 



A. Regular sweet dough 

B. Danish pastry 



(Page 



4-11) 



20. To "retard" dough, you refrigerate it. 



(Page 



4-11) 



21. Fat-soaked doughnuts are heavy and greasy tasting. 

22. Before you coat a fried doughnut with sugar, you must first drain and cool it 



(Page 



4-11) 



(Page 



4-11) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT # 5 Pages through r>9 

"Food Inspiection*' 

OBJECTIVES 
After completing this assignmtent, yoii shoixld l>c able to: 

1, State who must inspect foock to be procured for Armed Forces use. 

2, State who must inspect foods after they are received by the Coast Guard to ensure that they 
are fit for human consumption. 

3, Cite the manual which outUnes inspection procedures for foods which^e delivered directly 
to military food service establishments. 

;4. Cite two basic causes for rejection of foods by inspectors. 

5. Describe the inspection standards for fish and shellfish. 

6. Expl^n the minimum inspection standards for fruits and vegetables. 

7. Cite the four areas of consideration when inspecting canned products, 

8. Define '^pinhole." 

9. Define dweller/' 

10. Define *\springer.*' 

11. Define "flipper. * 

12. Cite two f(xxi items which you should NOT reject simply l)ecause the contanicr bulnes. ^ 

13. Explain inspection standards for dry fcxxi items. 

14. (>ite inspection standards for butter, cheese, and ci^K**- 

15. Cite inspection standards for milk and milk products. 
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16. Cite characteristics ot the following spoiled /dami^ged food items 

a. Fish' 

b. Apples 

c. Bananas 

d. ^Cherries 

e. Grapefniit 

f. Grapes 

gi Honeydew melons 
h. Lemons 
i; OrsM^ges 
j. Pineapples 
k. Strawberries 
I Eggplants . 
m. Lettuce 
n; Onions / 
o. Peppers 
p. Potatoes 
q. Ciftiiied com 
r. Canned peas 
s. Canned meat products 
t. Dried vegetables 



FOOt> INSPECTION 



INTRODUCTION 

• All food maintained for use by military services 
must be wholesome and fit for human consumption. 
After being obtained from a^pproved soWces, it must 
then be transported, stored, preparecl, disi)layed, 
and served, so as to avoid contamination. Contami- 
nation cOuid be throu^ dust, insects, rodents, un- 
clean equipment or utensils, unclean handlers, un- 
necessary handling, coughing,, sneezing, flooding, 
draining, and overiiead lesdcage or condensation. 

Because of .this possibility of confamination, the 
military services have very rigid food inspection 
regulations. The inspectibns are made by: 

• Technically qualified personnel of the military 
veterinary services ^ ■ 

• Defense Personnel Support Center quality 
* ' assurance represeatatives \ 



U.S. Department 
inspectors 



of Agriculture (USpA) 



At each individual CG unit, a medical depart- 
ment representative or another individual design- 
ated by the commanding officer is responsible for 
inspecting aQ foods to ensure that diey were re- 
ceived from approved sources and are fit for human 
consuinption. This medical department representa^ 
tive must maintain close communications with the 
military veterinary services (or preventive me^cine 
technicians) to Jceep abreast of the latest 'inspection \ 
standards. Also, when tnis inspection is performed, 
the medical department representative must be ac- 
companied by: 

• The food service officer 

• The food service manager 

or. 

• Some other designated individual 

.5 *- ^ 

If foods have not been inspected prior to receipt at 
a CG unit, they must be inspected^ at the unit accord- 
ing Jto procedures outlined in the Food Service Sanita- 
tion Manual (COMDTINST M6240.4). Fresh bakery 
items and fresh dairy products (other than milk and 
milk products) generally fall into this category. 



Many times, common sense is the best factor in- 
volved in food inspection. Any food with a foul odor 
or a **strange" appearance should be rejected. JuSt 
remember that you NEVER TASTE SUSPECT 
FOODS. 

As you take on more supervisory/ managerial du- 
ties in CG dining facilities, you may often be re- 
quired to inspect or assist in inspecting food items. 
This is a very important aspect of your job, since 
contaminated foods can cause extreme illness on a 
wide scale and, in some cases, can even cause death. 

The following specific inspection information 
shotdd be noted. 



INSPECTION STANDARDS 



MEATS AND POULTRY 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is responsi- 
ble for Federal inspection of meat, meat products, 
poultay, and poultry products. All products of this 
type which are procured for CG use must be marked 
with the stamp of approval from that agency. 

Some foods are inspected only at the^state level. 
For this type inspection to be acceptable, it must af- 
ford health protection and safeguards to the con- 
simier which at least equal those provided by thfe 
Federal systems. 

FISH AND SHELLFISH 

Each container of unshucked shell stock (shell- 
fish, oysters, clams, mussels) procured for CG use 
must be identified by an attached tag that states the 
name of the original shell stock shipper, the kind and 
quantity of shell stock, and an official certificate 
number issued according to the law of the jurisdic- 
tion of its origin. Fresh and frozen shucked shellfish 
must be packed in nonretumable packages identi- 
fied with the name and address of the original shell 
stock shipper, shucker, packer, or repacker, and the 
official certificate number issued acco^ling to the 
law of the jurisdication of its origin. Shell stock and 
shucked shellfish must be kept in the container in 
which they were received until they are used. 

Fish should be checked carefully. If fish has been 
frozen, thawed, and then refrozen, it must not be 
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tped. Fish that has been refrozen has soft, flabby 
flesh, a sour odor, and an off color; the wrapping 
paper may be moist, sliniy^ or discolored; and the 
Dottom of the box may be distorted. 

Fresh fish have bright -red giDs, prominent clear 
eyes, and finn:elastic flesh. Stale fish are dtuU in ap- 
pearance, have cloudy and red-bordered eyes, and 
soft flesh. Finger impressions are made easily in stale 
fish and remain when pressure is released. Fish 
caught over the side of the ship must not be con- 
simied unless there is absolute certainty that they 
are not poisonous. Cooking does not destroy the poi- 
sonous alkaloid in fish, and violent illness and even 
death may result. 

Fresh crustaceans (lobsters and crabs) must be 
purchased as a live product. They will remain satis- 
factory as long as they are alive and the flesh is not 
shrunken. If they have been stored for long periods, 
however, the quality greatiy decreases. ^ 

. FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture also sets the 
inspection standards for fresh fiudts and vegetables. 
These standards establish oiJy MINIMUM require- 
ments. 

Generally speakings the following factors should 
be considered when inspecting all fnidts: 

Appearance (absence of blemishes; these 
indScate poor quality or the^ beginning of 
decay) 

• Size (larger fruit usually is more woody and 
coarse) 

• Taste (this is the best indicator of quality) 

Specific fruits should be inspected utilizing the 
following guidelines. 

Apples 

The best grades of apples are firm and have good 
color (bright and unspotted) and flavor. Immature 
apples have a poor color, lack flavor, and shrivel 
after storage. Overripe apples have, a dull and extra- 
yellowish appearance. In advanced stages of overri- 
peness, they wilt and^begin to show decay. When 
apples have been severely injured by free:dng or 
bniising, the skin appears brown and watersoaked 
and is pften tough and leathery. 




Bananas 

— ~, . „ ' - ^ 

The color and condition of the peel are good indi- 
cations of the use that shoiild be made of bananas. 
When the skin is all yellow, the banana is firm 
enough ^d ripe enough to be eaten. If the peel is 
yellow but flecked with brown, the banana is fully 
ripe and should be used immediately. Fruit with a 
moldy skin that has turned black is of poor quality, 
although some bananas with ^ dark skin are very 
ripe but still good. ^ 



Cantaloupes 



There should be no trace of a stem at the blossom 
end of cantaloupes. If the netting covers the canta- 
loupe thickly and stands out like a ^Vhipcord, the 
melon is generally good. An apparent softoess at the 
blossom end is no sure indication of maturity, since 
isi repeated pressure from handling will produce this 
condition. Fully ripe cantaloupes have a delicate 
aroma; an audible rattling of the seeds in a melon, 
when shaken, is another sign of maturity. The ^kin 
beneath the netting usually has a yellow tinge. Too 
deep a yellow indicates overripeness. 



Cherries 

High quality in cherries is denoted by plumpness, 
a bri^t appearance, and a goqd color. linmature 
cherries have a peculiar bitter tang, and are undesir- 
able. .Cherri^ should be inspected for worms. Sev- 
eral cherries in each container shQOld be cut, be- 
cause' worm damage is not always apparent pn the 
outside. Soft, overripe, or shriveled fruit should be 
rejected. 



Grapefruits 

Fine juicy grapefruits are well rounded in shape 
and heavy for their size. They are firm, but springy 
to the touch; not soft, wilted, or flabby. A coarse 
skin, puffiness, or ^onginess indicates lack of juice 
and tasted. Fruits decayed in any degree are not de- 
sirable. Usually the flavor is affected. Decay some- 
times appears as a soft, discolored area on the peel at 
the stem or button end of the fruit. It may ako ap- 
pear as a wate^rsoaked area, with much of the attural 
yellow color within the area being lost and the peel 
being so soft that it breaks easily when you press it 
with your finger. 
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Crapes 

Color is a. good guide to ripeness of grapes. Trie 
darker varieties should not have a green tinge; white 
grapes should have a decided amber coloring. The 
finit should be plump, and each grape should be 
firmly fastened to' the stem. Decay is indicated by 
wetness or the presence of mold. 

^ Honevdew Melons 



Prime qualitv honeydew melons have a thick, 
green-colored, sweet, fine-flavored flesh with a dis- 
tinct pleasant aroma. The rind has a bght-yellowish 
color and yields slightly to pressure. Decay is gener- 
ally indicated by mold or dark, sunken, watery areas. 

Lemons 

o The best lemons have a ^eenish-yellow color 
with a smooth, fine-textured skin, and are heavy for 
their size. Mold or soft spots at the ends indicate^ 
decay .4f they are too'springy, they may be decayed 
in the center. 

Necta rines ^ 

Nectarines look and taste like small peaches, but 
they do not have "'peach fuzz." They are red, white, 
or yellow fleshed in color and are chosen for their 
plumpness and fimiess. Overripene.ss is indicated by 
a darker color and a softness of the fruit. 

Oranges 

The skins of good oranges should be yellowish- 
orange, smooth, and fine textured. Avoid those that 
have badly creased skins or a- puffy, spongy condi- 
tion and are light in weight for their size. When in- 
specting for quality, be sure that the crate does not 
contain decayed fruit. 

Peaches 

(^)uality in peaches is indicated by the general ap- 
pearance and fimiess of' the flesh. They should bC 
smooth skinned and well filled out. The color on the 
underside should be creamy white or yellow, 
blu.shcd with red. Overripeness is indicated by 
deeper reddish-brown eolor and softness of the fniit. 

Pears 

(iood (jtiality pears are finn and shiny. Pears are 
packed and shipped green because they develop a 
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fine flavor and smoother texture \yhen ripened off 
the tree.. They should be fuUy ripe for fresh use. If 
they are hard and unyielding to the touch at the 
time of receipt, allow them to stand at room temper- 
ature until the flesh responds readily to a gentle 
pressure of the hand. They are then in prime condi- 
tion for eating. 

Pineapples 

Fully ripe pineapples are slightly soft to the 
touch, golden yellow in color, and have a *piney*'^ 
aroma. Fruit that is too green may not ripen well.' 
Overmaturity is shown by slight decay at the base or 
on the sides by dark, soft, water spots. 

Plums 

Good plums should be full colored and soft 
enough to yield to slight pressure. Some varieties are 
fully ripe when the color is yelloWish-green; others 
are ripe when the color is purplish-blue or black. If"* 
hard or poor in color and fliivpr, the fruit is imma- 
ture. Overripe fruit is soft and usually leaky. 

Strawberries 

Quality in strawberries is indicated by the gen- 
eral appearance. They should be firm, plump, and 
bright red in color. Overripe strawberries are leaky, 
dull in color, and should not be used. Mold at the 
surface indicates decay. 

Tangerines 

Tangerines are small, yellowish-red oranges with 
easily removable skins and loosely adhrering sections. 
Quality is based maiftly on weight for size and deep- 
vellow or orange color of the skin. 

Watermelons 

A fidlv ripe watennelon has a thin outer skin that 
peels easily when scraped with the fingernail. The 
underside changes from white to a yellow tinge with 
maturity. The best way to determine watermelon 
quality is by **plugging.*V 

Because of the* high perishability of fresh vegeta- 
bles, thev mast not be pinched, squeezed, or other- 
wise handled unnecessarily. Specific vegetables should 
be inspected titilizing the following guidelines. 
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.\sparagus 

A.spai*agiU) stalks shoiJd be straight, fresh appear- 
ing, crisp, and tender with compact pointed ends 
and only one inch or so of tough woody base to 
remove. 

Beans 

Green or waxy yellow (wax-beans) beans should 
have long, straight pods and be crisp enough to snap 
easily. When the beans start to ridge and bulge the 
pods, they usually are old, tough, and leathery. 

Beets 

Beets should be globiJar shaped with smooth, 
firm flesh. Medium-sized beets are less likely to be 
tough than very large ones. 

Broccoli 

Broccoli should have plenty of green color in the 
heads as well as in the leaves and stems. 'Stalks 
siiouid l)e tender and finn with compact, dark-green 
or puiplish-grcen buds in the head. 

Bmssel Spr6uts 

Good bmssel sprouts are hard, compact, and of 
an attractive green color. Puffiness, a wilted appear- 
ance, or yellow color indicate poor quality. 

M^Cabb^ge 

Well-trinimed. solid heads wl^ich are" heavy for 
their size and show no discolored veins are usually of 
good quality. 

Carrots 

Carrots should be bright-colored, well-shaped, 
and medium-sized. Poor color in carrots indicates 
poor quality. Wilted, flabby, soft, or shriveled car- 
rots lack flavor. 

Cauliflower 

\ jacket of bright green denotes freshness. The 
head should be white or creamy white, clean, and 
solidly formed. If the flower clusters are spread or 
open, the vegetable is of poor quality. 



Celery 

Quality characteriiitics for both the bleached and 
the green celery are the same. Leaf stems or stalks 
should be britUe enough to snap easily ^nd be of me- 
dium length and thickness. The inside of the stem 
^hould be smooth. If it feels rough or puffy to the 
touch, the celery is likely to be pithy. 

Com 

. Com may be either white or yellow. The husk is a 
fresh green color, while the kernels are tender, 
milky, and sufficiendy large to leave no space be- 
tween the" rows. Ears generally should be filled to 
the tips, with no rows of missing kernels. 

Cucumbers 

The best cucumbers are firm in texture and 
bright in color. Cucumbers of less than seven inches 
in length and about two inches in diameter are best. 
Overmaturity is indicated by a generally overgrown 
puffy appearance. The color of overmature cucum- 
bers is generally dull and not infrequently yellow; 
the flesh is tough; seeds are hard; and the flesh in 
the seed ca\aty is almost jelly-like. 

Eggplant 

Purple eggplant should be of a clear, dark, glossy 
color that covers the entire surface. Heaviness and 
firmess of flesh are important. Choose pear-shaped 
eggplants from, 3 to 6 inches in diameter. Decay 
shows up in dark brown spots. Wilted, soft, or flabby 
eggplants should be discarded. 

Endive 

Curly endive grows in a bunched head with nar- 
row, ragged-edged leaves which curl at the ends. 
The center of the Jiead is a yellowish-white and has a- 
mild taste, while the dark green outer leaves have a 
bitter taste. Tough, coarse-leaved plants and imde- 
sirabJe. Toughness can be determined by breaking or 
twisting a leaf. 

Escarole 

Escarole is a variety of endive. The leaves are 
broad and do not curl at the end. Crispness, 
freshness, and tenderness are the essential factors of 
quality. 
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Greens 

Coilards, kale, mustard, spinach, and turnip tops 
are the greens authorized for use in enlisted diniiig 
facilities. Good quality greens must be fresh, young, 
green, and tender. Poorly developed, dry, or yellow 
leaved or insect-eaten leaves are not good. Coarse 
, stems indicate poor quality. . 

Lettuce 

"Iceburg * lettuce is tightly headed lettuce, me- 
dium green on the outside with a very pale green 
heart. Discolored areas on the leaves indicate decay. 
Soft rot sometimes penetrates to the center of the 
head. 

Onions 

Spanish and American types of onions, both 
grown in the United States, are used by the military. 
" ,Dry onions should be bright, clean,hard, well-shs^- 
ed, and dark-skiaoed. Moisture around the neck in- 
dicates defeay. 

V 

Onions; green 

Green onions should be fresh in appearance, 
should have fresh green tops and medium-sized 
necks which are blanched for at least 2 or 3 inches 
fjTom the root. They should be young, crisp, and 
tender. Bruised, yeUow, wilted tops indicate poor 
quality. TJie condition of the necks can be ascer- 
tained by puncturing them with your thiunbnail and 
twisting them. 

Parsnips 

Young parsnips, 1 1/2 to 2 inches thick and free 
from rust spots, are the best. Withered parsnips are 
pid, tough, and have a strong flavor. 

Peppers 

Peppers should be well-shaped, thick-walled, and 
firm, with a uniform glossy color. Pale color and .soft 
seeds are signs of immaturity. Sunken, blister-like* 
spots on^he surface indicate that decay may set in 
rather quickly. 

Potatoes 

(i(H)d quality white potatoes are generally clean, 
firm, and free from cuts, growth cracks, and other 
knobs or surface defects. Frost damaged potatoes 
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generally have a watery appearance or show a black 
ring near the sui^ace when cut across. 

Sweet Potatoes 

Thick, chunky,' medium-sized .sweet potatoes 
which tape^ toward the end are the best. Avoid 
those with any sign of decay, since such deteriora- 
tion spreads rapidly, affecting the ta>te of the entire 
potato. 

Radishes 

Good quality is indicated by a root which is 
smooth, crisp, and firm, never soft or spongy. 

Rh ubarb 

Fresh, large, crisp, straight stalks having a red or 
cherry-color are best. Condition of the leaves is a 
reliable guide in judging the freshness. 

Rutabagas 

Good quality nitabagas should be smooth- 
skinned, firm, and heavy for their size. 



There are several varieties of squash. Buttercup, 
zucchini, and yellow should NOT have hard rinds; 
hard? tough rinds are desirable, however, on aconi- 
shaped and hubbard. Buttercup squash should be 
somewhat drum-like, with sides slightly tapered near 
the apex; zucchini should be cylindrical, straight, 
and have fairly square ends with^ moderately dark- 
green color; yellow sqyash should be a very brilliant 
light yellow color; acorn should be very" dull, with a 
blackish-green exterior Und a dull orange interior; 
the best hubbard squash is medium to large size. 

Tomatoes 



Tomatoes should be firm, plump, fairly well-for- 
med, of good color I green out of season and bright 
red in season), and free from blemishes. The tomato 
is one of the most tender products and must be 
handled with care. Misshapen. ang\ilar. ribbed, or 
scarred tomatoes are of poor (quality. 

Turnips 

Smooth skin, finnness, and heavy for size are in- 
dications of good (luality. 
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CANNED PUODICTS 

Tliere are four factors to consider when inspec- 
ting canned prodncts. They are: 

• Labels 

• Contents 

• Can exterior 

• Can interior 
Labels 9 

The information stamped on the end of each can 
nimt l)e checked to insure that contents and date of 
pack are nidicated. 

' Contents 



Odor and titste indicate the condition of food. 
Fading of color, loss of flavor, and softening of con- 
tejits are due to chemical action and natural a^ing 
pnK-esses. Discoloration is another defect caused 1)V 
a chemical action found usually in products contain- 
int^ sulphur compounds/ such as com, peas, and 
meat produvts. 

Can Exterior 



The exterior of the can must be examined for 
'general appearance, dents, swelling, aist, and pin- 
holes. Dents, unless so severe as to caiLse leakage, do 
not indicate that the contents are in an unsatisfac- 
tory conditon. Rust does not injure the food unless it 
pelietrates the can. Pinholes are tiny holes in cans 
which are caused by the action of acid. They are 
found only bv careful inspection. Cans with pinholes 
must be surveyed. 

If both ends of a can bulge out and remain that 
wav, it is a ' sweller.*' This condition is caused by 
bacterial action in the foods. The bacterial action rc- 
s\ilts in the freeing of a gas (hydrogen sulfide). Since 
the gas cannot escape, it makes room by bulging out 
the ends of the can. '"Swellers" must be surveyed. 

* Springers" are cans which also have bulged 
ends; however, they vield to pressure from the fin- 
gers or thumbs. When the pressure is relieved, the 
ends bulge out again. This condition may be caused 
bv overfilling the can or by chemical or bacterial ac- 
tion (;u the f(x>d. This causes a freeing of gas which 
bulges the can. "Springers" must also be surveyed. 



'Tlippers'' arc cans which have flat ends; how- 
ever, one end may be forced into a convex condition 
when the other end of the can is rapped sharply on a 
flat surf^ice. This condition indicates a loss of vac- 
uum in the can from formulation of gas by bacterial 
or chemical action on the metal of the can. Regard- 
less of the cause, the contents must NOT be used. 

EXCEPTIONS: Cans of molasses that bulge at 
the ends are not unusual, particularly in tropical cli- 
mates. This bulging condition is .normal, and the 
cans should not be rejected; microorganisms cannpt 
exist in such a high sugar environment. 

Cans of, coffee may also bulge. "Swellers" that de- 
velop in .coffee are usually an indication of a prop- 
erly sealed container that has retained its natural 
gases. The ^as expands, replacing the original vac- 
uum created in the can. If you suspect a faulty can 
of coffee, you shouldVeport it to the FSO. 

Can Interior 

The contents nuist be removed and the inside of . 
a sample can checked very carefully. It may be nec- 
essary to rinse the can thoroughly and then refill it 
with water to detect very small pinholes. 

DRY FOOD ITEMS 

Since dry food items are packaged under stan- 
dards established by the USDA, CO inspection 
should be concerned with the outward appearance 
of the foods or containers and the condition of the 
food itself. One of the primary problems with dry 
food items is infestation by Insects and rodents. If 
bags of items such as flour and meal are broken, 
cbartces are that the food is contaminated. Dockside 
inspection of items such as bags of potatoes, bags of 
onions, and boxes should be made. This is because 
insects such as cockroaches are regularly transported 
from one area to another in these containers. 

Check dried vegetables for dampness and mold. 

BLTTER, CHEESE, AND EGGS 

These items spoil quickly if they are not stored 
properly. It is. therefore, important that in.spections 
l)e made upon delivery and also fretjuentlv during 
the storage period. 
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Butter , 

Butter should be received in clean, unbroken 
cases. For quality, it is best to taste samples for 
sweetness and freshness. The color should be uni- 
form and the texture firm. Specks or foreign subs- 
tances should not be present. 

^^gne 

The rind, color, flavor, and texture of cheese 
should be checked. Cheese may be received in either 
natiunl or processed forms. The rind should be clean 
and free from mold or wrinkles. The color should be 
evertly distributed through good cheddar cheese. 
This can be determined by holding a thin slice in 
front of a light. The flavor of good cheese Is clean 
and "nutty, and the texture is compact and solid. 
The surface of the cheese should not contain breaks 
or boles. 

Only fresh, frozen, and dehydrnted eggs are to be 
procured to meet the various conditions, tempera- 
tures, and uses. Fresh eggs, not over 30 days old, 
which have been held at a temperature of 32 ''F. in a 
dry, ventilated place are preferred. Fresh eggs must 
be clean, have the shell intact, and have no cracks. 
Eggs stored at room temperature or allowed to 
remain at room temperature, rapidly lose their qual- 
ity. Fresh processed eggs have been preserved by 
dipping them either in hot mineral oil at 200* F. for 
six seconds or by treating them with other prociess- 
ing fluids. This treatment helps retard shrinkage due 
to evaporation and also destroys molds and bacteria, 
thereby prolonging the storage life of the eggs. Pro- 
cessed eggs should also be stored in a cool (32* F.), 
dry. ventilated area. Both dehydrated eggs and fro- 
zen eggs, which must be thawed before use, are used 



for making scrambled eggs and omeletsi or for baking 
purposes. 

MILK AND MBLK PRODUCTS 

Food inspectors need t6 be concerned primarily 
with ensuring that recommended temperatiuw are 
nudntained in storage and dispensing areas for these 
products. They also need to ensure that approved 
sanitary methods are utilized in handling them. 

When performing delivery inspections, medical 
department and supply personnel must ensure that 
.milk and milk products are from an approved source 
and are delivered in containers which are in good 
condition and are property sealed. Temperatiu^ of 
these products upon delivery must be NO MORE 
THAN 45* F. 

Vehicles usfed in transporting milk in its final 
delivery containers must be constructed with 
permanent tops and sides and must be clean. 

The use of block or crushed ice on^ top of milk 
containers for refrigeration or cooling during 
delivery or when on the serving line is prohibited. 



FINAL CAUTION 



All food items that are considered abnormal in 
appearance or odor must NEVER be EATEN or 
even TASTED. They must be discarded according 
to survey procedures oudined in the Subisistence 
Support Manual {COMDTINST M4061.3). Where 
large quantities are involved, a representative pack- 
age must be submitted to a laboratory for bacter- 
iological analysis. 
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SELF QUIZ tt5 



1. Who inspects all foods procured by the Armed Forces dining facilities? 



A. 

B. 
C. 



2. After food is received at an individual unit, by whom is it inspected to ensure that it is fit for human 
consumption? — 

3. What CG manual should you consult for inspection procedures? 

4. Cite the two "common-sense " causes for rejecting food items, 



A. 
B. 



5. If fish has been frozen, thawed, and then refrozen, what characteristics does it have? 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



6. What are the characteristics of good fresh fish? 



A 
B. 

C. 



7. What IS the primary requisite for purchasing fresh cnistaceans? _ 

8. What three factors should be considered when you inspect fniits? 



A. 
B. 

C. 



9. When you inspect fresh vegetables, you should not or _ them. 

10. What four factors must be considered when inspecting canned products? 



A. 
B. 
C 
D. 



SELF QUIZ (ontituMil 

1 1. Match the terms in Column A with the appropriate characteristics in Column B. 

A . B 

Sweiler Ends of can bulge, but yield to pressure 

Springer Cans have tiny holes 

Flipper Ends of can may be forced into a 

convex condition 

' Pinhole 

Both ends of the can bulge 

12. Cite two food items, you should NOT reject simply because the container bulges. 



A. 
B. 



13. Wliat are the two m^ijc^ coimmination problems for dry food items? 



A. 
B. 



14. What is the purpose of dockside inspections of bags of potatoes and onions? u 

15. Match the pnxluct in Column A with its inspection (juality in Cohimn B. 

A ' B 

Butter No breaks or holes in surface 

Et^gs Not be more than 30 days old 

Cheese No specks or other foreign substances 

16. For inspection of milk and milk products, what is the primary factor for consideration? 

17. How can vou tell if canned com is "bad ? 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #5 



1. All foods procured by the Armed Forces dining facilities are inspected by (A) the U.S. Department of 
Amculture (B) the Defense Personnel Support Center, and (C) the military veterinary services. 

^ (Page 5-3) 

i' After food is received at an individual unit, it is inspected by a medical department representee or 
another designated offkiaiio ensure that it is fit for human consumption. (Page 5-3) 

3 You should consult Xht Food Service Sanitation Manual (COMDTINST ^6240.4) for inspection 
procedures. ' . (Page 5-3) 

4. The two "common-sense" causes for rejecting food items are: 
A. Foulodbr 

J B. Unnatural appearance ^ ^^^S^ ^> 

5. If fish has been fn)zeif, thawed, apd then refrozen, it wiU have t^^ V ' 



A. Soft flesh 

B. Flabby flesh 

C. Sour odor 

D. Off color 

E. Moist, slimy, or discolored wrappings 

6. Gpod fresh fish should have: 

A. Bright red gills 

B. Prominent clear eyes 

C. Firm elastic flesh 

7. When crustaceans are purchased, they must be aHve. 

8. When you inspect fruit, consider the following factors: 

A. Appearance 

B. Size 

C. Taste 

9. Whenyouinspcct fresh vegetables, you shodd not /wic^Acw-J^^ 

10. -When inspecting canned products, you should consider the following factors: 



A. Labels 

B. Contents 

C. Can exterior 

D. Can interior 



11. Sweller 
Springe 
Flipper 
Pinhole 



- Both ends of the can bulge 



Springer - Ends of can bulge, but yield to pressure 
Fupper - Ends of can ma^ 



Ends of can may be forced into a convex condition 
Cans have tiny noles 



/ 



(Page 5^) 



(PageS4) 
(PageS-l) 



(Page 5-1) 
(Page 5-5) 



(Page 5-8) 



(Page 5-8) 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QL IZ 3 

12. The two food items that you should NOT reject simply because the container buJi;e<i are \A) molasses 
p aiul \B) cojfee. \ Pat^e 5-8) 

13. Tlie two major contamination problems for dry food items are (A) insects (B) rodents. ^Page 5-8) 

14. 'Dock.side inspections of bags of potatoes and onions are to check for infestation of insects such as 

cockroaches. * (Page 5-8) 

15. Butter - No specks o\ other foreign substances 
E^gs* - Not be more than 30 days old 

Cheese - No breaks or holes in surface ^ (Page 5-9) 

16. The primary factor for consideration when inspecting niilk and milk products is the temperature. 

' (Page 5-9) 

17. Canned com should be ccuisidered **bad'* if /'//>///i£:^i59r^^ s (Page 5-8) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #6 , , Pages- 6-3 through 6- J4 

"Food Storage" 

OBJECTIVES 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 
L DescTil>e a typical storage area for dry food items. 

2. Explain why you should not smoke in storage areas. 

3. Cite the three important climatic conditions to be considered in the proper storage of fresh 
' and frozen foods. 

4. Explain the necessity for stock rotation in storage areas. 

5. Explain why certain fresh foods should not be stored near butter or eggs. 

6. Explain why adequate air circulation is a necessity in areas where fresh and frozen foods are 
stored: 

7. Explain how you should INITIALLY .store slightly thawed frozen perishables when they are 
delivered. 

.8. Explain how to ase ??torage life tables for Uxxi items. 
9. Define "semiperishable food." 

10. Explain storage procedures for the following prepared food items: 

<*» 

a. Commercially-prepared fniit juices 

b. Commercially-prepared salad dressings 

c. Cut/ sliced, or diced meats 

11. Explain storage niles for prepared foods on display for service. 
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FOOD STORAGE 



INTRODUCTION TO BULK S i ORACE 
OF FOOD r^s 

AH areas in which food items are handled, pro- 
cessed pr stored must be kept clean and sanitary. 
There should also be no unnecessary traffic, Cwe 
must be taken to keep food items away from arras 
where asphalt, fuel, creosote, paint, or lubricating 
oils are present. Since smoking in food storage 
spac^ presents a potential fire hazarcl, and sin£« 
certain foods absoro the odor of s moke, smoking in 
food storage areas in PROfflBITED. 

If possible, there shoulS be no steam or other 
jieatea pipes in stprage areas. If there are, they 
should be well insulated to keep heat away from tile 
stored food items. If storage areas must be painted, a 
qui£k-dryine» odor-free paint must be used. This is 
so that food items will not absorb paint odors. If 
possible, pallets should be used in food storage areas. 
This facilitates cleaning and permits adequate venti- 
lation/refrigeration. Also, aU items should be marked 
and so arranged in these anras that the oldest items 
or those subject to rapid deterioration arc used first. 

If food items ^ to be stored in other than nor- 
mal ffitcilities, the primary consideration should be 
temperature. Severe deviations from normal storage 
temperatures rapidly causd deterioration of food 
products. 



SPECIAL CONSroERATIONS 



Under normal conditions, food items must be 
stored in their original containers. If items are re- 
ceived in damaged containers or bag§, they should 
be issued inmiediately, provided they are fit for 
human constunption; otherwise, they must be sur- 
veyed. If there Is any doubt about the fitness of food 
for human consumption, the item in question must 
be inspected by medical representatives and the ap- 
propriate veterinary personnel (if available); if the 
items arc found unfit, they ipust b^ surveyed 
promptly. 

Just remember that correct storage procedures 
play a major part in preventing food-borne illness. 
Maintaining proper temperatures, air circulation, 
and humidity is necessary Jto preserve food and pre- 
vent spoilage. 



gSECUIUTY 

During receiving and storing operations, precau- 
tions must always be exercised to prevent pilferage, 
damage, or loss. This not only includes locking stor- 
age spaces, but it also includes securing items in 
units afloat to prevent shifting. 

- >, 

STORAGE INCOMPATABILmES 

Sqwo^i fresh food items are not compatable for 
ston^ with certain other foods. For instance, Gutter 
and eggs readily absorb odon and taste of such 
foods as citrus fruits, onions, tomatoes, cabbage, 
cantaloupes, and celery. 

Odors of some non-food items, such as creosote, 
kenwene, and turpentine readily transfer to foojl 
items packed in bags, ventilated crates, and cbth or 
paper packages. 

STORAGE LIFE 

Storage life is the elapsed time from date of pack 
to date of issue for consiunption. This is based on 
the assumption that food products delivered to the 
government were prpjpessed and procured according , 
to required specifications and were in good condi- 
tion at the time of delivery. 

VENTILATION ^ 

^ Proper ventilation (air circulation) is one of the 
primary requirements for adequate food- storage. 
Often, the use of a fan or duct system is helpful in 
maintaining good circulation in storage areas. 

Storerooms containing fresh fruits and vegetabl<» 
do not usually reqtiirb outside air, but when the 
compartment Is kept tiehdy cl^ed and the tempera- 
tures arc 40* F. jor hl^e^, the carbbn dioxide given , 
off by the fruits and vegetables can sometimes jeach 
an unacceptably high levd, thus decreasing the sujH 
ply of oxygen. If this condition odpurs, a supply of 
fresh afr must be admitted into the area before per- 
sonnel are allowed to work there. 

TEMPERATURE 

Another of the primary requirements for ade- 
quate food storage is maintaining proper tempera- 
tures. Since excessive heat con c^use rsipid deteriora- 
tion of many food products, refrigeration is often 
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required. To maintain proper temperature control, 
refrigerator units must be cleaned and defrosted 
quite frequently..They must also be checked for air 
leaks, faulty doors, and other defects. 

Overloading refrigerated storage s] 
the efficiency of the cooling eqiujV 
cleaning more difficult, and leads to cJuier s^itation 
problems. §tc)ddng should start at l*ast f^mr inches 
in from the bulkheads or coils and vrorlr inward to- 
ward tl^center. 

'm 

NOTE: Ice not intended for human consumption . 
must NOT be used to cool stored foods, food con- 
tainersj or food utensils. You must NEVER store 
beer or soda bottles /cans or thermos containers in 
ice machines; 

Frozen Perishables - 

When quick-ffozen fruits aqd vegetables are 
delivered, they must be transferred to low^ tempera- 
ture storage spaces. If possible, check the tempera- 
ture of the load. If the temperature of the product is 



higher than that in the storage area, scatter cbe^ship- 
ping cases loosely around the area until everything is 
adequately cool. Storage temperatures for these 
items MUST N'OT EXCEED a° F. Diuing ship- 
ment, the temperature MUST NOT EXCEED liV 
F. If frozen perishables have less than three months*' 
storage life remaining, they must NOT be stored for 
shipment to overseas areas. If they have three to six 
months' sforage life left, they must be inspected 
prior to shipment overseas to ensure sufficient stor- 
age' life remains to permit routine issue within over- 
seas are^. (See sample Storage Life Table 6-1.) # 



Chilled Perishable Foods 

Generally, chilled perishable food items should be 
stored in a temf)erature. range of 32° - 35° F. For 
some items, however, better quality is maintained at 
temperatirres higher or lower than this. Also, some 
items are damaged by slow freezing. Table 6-2 
provides the (1) f razing point, (2) best storage tem- 
perature, apd (3) storage life of some food items 
commonly procured for use in CO dining facilities. 



Table 6-1 - Approximate Storage of Frozen, 
Perishable Food Items at 0° F. or Below 



Product . Months 

{ — — 

MEAT, poultry; AND FISH 

8AC0N: precooked, pkig 9 

slab . ...... 12 

/ sliced, ^^uum-packed 4«>1 /2 

sliced, bulk shingiA .2*1/4 

sliced, re-formed slab .\ 6 

' BEEF: Boneless, chuck short mbs, 
oven, pot and round 

roasts . 10 

Boneless, formed grill or 

Swiss steeks 6 

corned 6 

diced . 8 

dried 12 , 

ground, bulk . 4 

patties 3^ 

rib, round or tenderloin^. ... 10 

llvar: 12 

liver, sliced 10 

BOLOGNA: Lebanon 8 

60% beej/40% pork 3 

75% beef/25% pork.' 6" 

slicerf* 1-2' 

CANADIAN-STYLE BACON ......... 6 

CHICKEN: RTC, cut up or quartered ... 8 

RTC, whole* . 10 

breast, leg or thigh ' - 8 

gizzard ^ ... . 3 

CHITTERLINGS: precooked or raw. . ... 3 



Product ' Months 

.. , ^ 

PORK: diced; roast, toin^boneless; 
^ boneless slices or ipareribs , . 4 

sausage, bulk. . . . •. 3 

sausage, links, domestic . . . • 2 
sausage, links, export. ..... 3 

RABBIT. RTC. cut up i 5 

ROCK CORNISH HEN. RTC, whole . . 8 

SALAMIi >rcooked 3 

cooked, sHcerf* r ' ^'^ 

SCALLOPS*' r 8 

SCRAPPLE . . . 6 

SHRIMP: raw, breaded or molded breaded. 

rliw, peeled or unpeeled3 . . . > . 8 

THURINGER 3 

TURKEY: k^oneless, cooketf 9 

boneless, raw . 8 

gizzard " • 3 

RTC, whole . 10 

VEAL, boneless, 3;wav.. 6 

SPECIALTY SAUSAGE 
BOCKWURST, BRATWURST AND 

KNOCKWURST, all beef . . . . 6 

ITALIAN. Hot or Sweet, all pork 2 

POLISH, all pork \ 3 

DAIRY FOOD AN^D EGGS 
BUTTER: prints, bulk, RTS, panies ... 12 

CREAM C>:IEESE,pkg. . 6 

EGG: whot^. bakery or tablo-tvpe 9 

white * .... 12 
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Table 6-r - Approximate Storage of Frozen, 
PerishabbFood Items at 0° F. or Belvw (Continued) 



CUAMS, shucked » 

CRAWFISH, TAIL (lobster tail) . 8 

DUCK^RTC, whole 10 

FISH: bretdsd portions or sticks, fillets 

or sttaks, all^pecics . 6 

FRANKFCr^TERS: b^g. type III, export . . 12 
bag, ty0« tl, domestic . 6 
box, typo II, domestic .2-1/2 

HAM:' cooli^cd, boneless . - 6 

and cheese, sliced^ 1-2 

pressed, sliced^ .1-2 

LAMEi: boneless, chops ...... ^ . . 6 

boneless., roast. • 3 

UVER SAUSAGE . . ..... 3 « 

LOBSTER, whole, frozen2 ... ....... 3-5 

LUNCHEON LOAF: ... . . . ' 3 

ptekle arW pepper, sllwn ... 1-2 
pickte & pimlento, sliced^ . . . 1*2 
OYSTERS, shucked, ecstem or gulf, IQF, 

Qr Pacific ^ ® 

PASTRAMI, precooked, slab 6 

PgPPERONI,drv . . • • • 5 

PIGS FEET.^. ........ . r. 6 

PORK; butt, Boston; ham, boneless or 
loin bladeless: couhtry-stYle ribs or 
tenderloin, and boef $8ussq3« links; 
hocks (ham hocks) fresh .......... 6 

PIZZA CRUST -i 6 

PIES: fruit-filled (procured frozen) 18 

crtem-fiiled (procared-frozen). . . S 
T0RTI4.LAS: corn or wheat flour 18 

' WAFFLES, brown and serve 6 

FOOD SPECIALTY PREPARATIONS 

BURRITOS,>preparod . . .; . . 3 

EGG ROLLS ^ 3 

ENCHILADAS, beef or cheese w/sau^ ... 3 
MANICOTTI, cheese or fneat w/o saucfF, . . 6 



ICECREAM: bar, cono preformed or 

sandwich 3 

, 1 bulk or sherbet! 9 

FRUITS ANd VEGETABLES 
FRUITS: 1 blackberries, blueberries, 

boysenberries and pe;^hes . . 18 

strawberries 15 

^ cherries and raspberrie?. . ... 24 
JUICES: Wruit: lemon, concentrate 

and lime, single strength ... 18 
fruit concenireta: grape. 

grapefruit or orang^ 24 

VEGETABLES: asparagus, beans, Veen 
or wax, frepch-«tyle, broccoli, bnl«8«s 
* sprouts, cauliflower, mixed vegetadtes, 
potatoes, fr^nch fries, diced and 
shredded (hash brown), sweet peppers, 
diced and whole, succotash, onion 

rings raw, bVisaded 12 

okra ' 18 

beans, lima, dreens, peas end carrots, 

spinach. . 1^ 

carrots slices^ com end summer 

squash '24 

BAKERY AND CEREAL'PRODUCTS 

BREAD: procured frozen ^ 6 

CAKE: loaf or round 12 

PIZZA, prepared 6 

RAVIOLI, chees^ or meet w/o sauce 6 

TAMALES, beef. I prepared 3 

TOPPING, dwsert and bakery 24 

COMPCi^lTE FOOD PACKETS ' 
Meal, FIJght, beef burgundy; beef 

sirloin $teak» french-fried shrimp, " , 

ham w/egg, or omelet w/meat ^ 

erttree, roast turnkey, Salisbury or 

Swiss steekS . J . 6 



1 Store compectly. " • - v - ^ ^ ^ ao c 

2 Whole lobster procured commercially frozen in the shell and wrapped in polyethylene bags: Keep at 0" P. 
or below. DO NOT ALLOW TO JHAW BEFDBE COOKING . -1 

3 Shrimp is extremely susceptible to deterioration 'at temperatures abcve 0^ F. At 14© to 16^ F.. quality ce 
be maintained for only 30 days. , , • x 

^ Individual sliced pec kages of luncheon meats are procureO'as commercially packaged chilled items, to 
minimize rancidity, items should bo stowed only In freeze spaces. 

5 The meals may be used for up to 9 months efter d^ate of pack provided that the surveillance inspections at 
30-day intervels, subsaqqent to the 6-month period, indicate that the product is safe for human consumption. 
Each case of meals is equipped with a thaw/refreeze indicator. Any evidence iha^ the meal hns tiiowed is 
sufficient reason for discarding: 1 
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Table 6-2 - Freezing Point (F*'), Storage Temjperatuje (F''), and Approximate 
Storage Life of Chilled, Perishable Food Items * 



Product 



Fretz- 

point 



Btst . 

storagt Storagt 
ttmptr* life 
etur* 



Btst 

Preez- storagt Stortge 
Product .ing ttm^tr- life 

point tturt 




MEAT, POULTRY, 
AND PISH 

BacoOrSltb 

Bologna, Lebanon . . . 

50% btef/50% pork. . 
Frankfurters. 50% beef/ 

50% pork 

Ham, boned, whole. 

pear, or pullman 

shaped 

Liver sausage or 

luncheon loaf 
Lobster, whole, fn 
Ptpperoni. dry. . 
Pork sausege. links 
Salami, cooked, or 

Thuringer ....... 

DAIRY FOODS 
AND EGGS 

Butteriy^ilk 

Cheese: American. 

processed^ loaf .... 

AmQrican> processed. 

slices 

blue-veined, natural. . 

Cheddar, natur&l. . . . 

cottage 2 

cream, pg ....... 

mozzarti la, natural . . 

pimiento, processed^ 

slices ^ 

pizza blende en .... 

provolone. natural . . 

Swiss, natural, 
sandwich ....... 

Swiss, natural, block . 

American & Swiss* 
processed 

Pood, American. 

processed . 

Cream, table, or 

whipping 

* sour 

UHTASP. whipping. . 
Eggs, shell, medium or 

large, fresh, domestic. 

shall, medium or ierge 
processed, export < . 
Eggnog. milk fat. or 

vegetable fat 

ultra high 

temperatur« 

homogenized 

UHTASP 



32*35 2% months 

32*35 2 months 

32-35 1?,daYS 

32-35 2 weeks 



32-35 9 months 

32-35 2 weeks 

32-35 See Note 1. 
32-35 4 weeks 
32-35 3 weeks 

32-35 2 weeks 



31 


32-35 


2^eeks 




32-35 


8 months 




32-35 


6 rftonths 




32-3$ 


4!4 months 




32-35- 


12 months 


30^ 


32-35 


2 weeks 




32-35 


2 months 




35 


4 weeks ' 




32-35 


6 months 




32^5 


6 months 


31 


35 






32-35 


6 months 




32-35 


12 months 


16 


32-35 


,8 months 


16 


32-35 


6 months 


31 


3^2-35 


10 days 


31 


32-35 


2 weeks 


31 


35-50 


«6 months 


27 


32 


4 months 


27 


32 


6 months 




32-36 


7 days 




40-45 


3 months 




40-45 


12 days 




32-35 


6 months 



DAIRY POODS AND 

EGGS (Cont'dl ^ ^ 

Plavc^red dairy drink, ^[ 

chocolate 29 32^5 " t week 

dairy drink, UHTASP. 

chocolate^ 29 32-35 6 months 

milk, chocolate . , ^. , 29 32-35 Todays 

half end half. 31 32-35 . 7 days 

ice Milk Mix. fresh, 

liquid, chocolate, or ^ 

vanilla .......... 31 40-45 12 days 

Milk, homogenized. „ 
fresh, filled. Or 

r^combined 30 32-35 7 days' 

Milk, lowfat. or skim. . . 32 32-35 10 days 

white, UHTASP3 .... 29 32-35 6 months 
Milk Shake Mix, fresh. 

liquid chocolate ot ' 

vanilla ^' # 31 40-4^^ 12 days 

Yogurt, plain, or 

fruit flavor 30 40-45 30 days 

PRJlTS AND 

VEGETABLES ^ ^ 

Apples, cooking or See chart follpyving 

; eating footnotes. 

Apri^ts.^. ........ *30 32 7-14 days 

Asparagus^, spinach. 

squash, summer 31 32 .10 days 

Avocados, rough-skin, 

Calif.r varieties 31 55 2 weeks 

Avocados, smooth-skin, 

Florida, verieties . . .\ 31 40-45 4 weeks 

Bananas, groenS 31 56-58 7-10 days 

Bananas, ripe. ' 

unwrappedS - . 56-58 , 2-4 days 

Bananas, rlpe,^ 

plastic -wrapped * 40 7 days 

Cabbage, Danish . ? . . . 31, ^2-40 6 weeks 

Cabbage, red 32 32-40 4 weeks 

Cabbage, shredded . . . ^ 31 32-35 "7 days 

Cantaloupes^ . ...... 30 32-34 10 days 

Carrots, slices, a 

table-reedy :iO -32-35 10 days 

Carrot57. 30 32 4Vi months 

Casaba melons 30 40-45 4 weeks 

Q^uliflower 31 32 3 weeks 

CeleryS .-31 32 3 months 

Cherries, ^weet^ ..... 2& 32 12 days 
Collerd^, corn, fresh. 

on-the cob, parsjey ... 31 ^ 32 7 days 

Cranberries 30 36-40 6 weeks 

Cranberry sauce, pg . . . 50 6 months 

Cucumbers 31 45-50 2 weeks 

Dates 5 32 6 months 
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Table 6-2 - Freezing Point (F**), Storage Temperature (F'^), and Approximate 
Storage Life of Chilled, Perishable Food Items (Continued) 



I 

Best 

Frtw storsg* Storagt 
Product ing ttmptr* lift 

point aturt 

FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES (Cont'd) 

Tangtio). . . , 29 32<38 3 wttks 

Tangarindi 30 31^38 2 watks 

TomttowS, 14 31 55 Stt footnotts. 

Tomatots, chtrry 31 50 8 days 

Turnips 30 32 4 months 

Watermalons 31 36-40 2 w«9ks 

BAKERY AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Braad: marblap part 

whola whaat, 

pumpamickal, 

raisin, rya, Franch, 

Vienna, white, 

sllced^S - 76-90 7-10 days 

Cake, coffee. 60 5 days 

Cake, layer - 35 7 days 

Cake, loaf - 35 10 days 

Cookie dough, 

chocolate, raisin, 

or sugar - 32 6 months 

Doughnuts, all flavors . . - 60 3 days 

Fruitcake .1' - 40 10 months 

Pie, fruit-filled, or 

fried - 36 3 days 

Rolls: bagel'lS - 70 1 day 

Englishes - 70 7 days 

finger or iwaet^^ . - 70 2 days 

jbread^'French, pan, 

rusk, dinner, 

muffin, parker- 

houta, sandwiches « 75-90 700 days 
brown-and-sarve. . * 32 3 weeks 
SUGAR, CONFECTIpNERY 
AND NUTS 
Honey, boat, cup/ 

pouch - 50 6 months 

Nuts, mixed, 

unshellad 20-24'' 32-40 12 months 

Syrup, imitation, 
maple, boat, cqp/ 

pouch - 50- 12 months 

JAMS, JELLIES, AND 

PRESERVES . 

J{^m or Jelly, all flavors. ^ 

boat>typo ^ 50 6 months 

Jam or Jelly, all flavors, 

cup type - 50 12 months 

Peanut Buner. boat* * 

type - 50 "6 months 

Peanut Butter, cup* 

type 50 12 months 

FOOD OILS AND FATS * 
Shortening Compound, 

carton or cube - 32*35 5 years 



Bast 

Freez- storage Storage 

Product ing temper- life 

point ature 



FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES (Cont'd) 
Eggplant, Persien 

melons^ 31 45-60 10 days 

Endive, escarole, 
kale, radishes, 

red-topped «^1 32 ^2 weeks 

Gadlc, dry. ........ 30 32 * 7 months 

GrapefruitlO 30 50 . 4 weeks 

Grapes, sawdust 

pack, expon 29 30-31 6 weeks 

Grapes 29 30-31 4 weeks 

Honey'bail melons .... 30 45^50 3 weeks 

Honey dew melons .... 30 45 3 weelcs 

Juice, lemon, ^ ^ 

reconstituted 31 50 4 months 

Lemons 30 56 1 2 months 

Lenucal^ . . 31 32 - 3 weeks 

Lettuce, table-reedy, 

chopped . . 31.2 32 6 days 

Lettuce; table-reedy, 

whole heed 31.2 31.2-32 6 deys 

Limes y. . . 29 48-50 2 months 

Nectarines, peaches, 

plums. 30 32 2 weeks 

Onions, dry. peeled, 

domestic 30 32 6 days 

Onions, dry, cooking, , 

globe'2 . 31 yi 6 months 

Onions/ dry , Bermude 

orSpenlsh 31 32 6 weeks 

Onions, green, o^ ■ 

radishes, whole, 

table-reedy^ 2 31 32 6 deys ^ 

Onions, green 12 31 ^ 32 12 days 

Oranges, Calif., 

varieties . . ^ 30 40-44* 7 weeks 

Orenges, temple ..... 30 38 10 days 
Oranges, Ftoride 

verieties . . : 30 32^6 2 months 

Persnips, rutabagas .... 30 32 3 months 

Pears See chart following footnotes. 

Peppers, sweet 31 45-50 9 deys 

Pineapple . 30 46 2 weeks 

Potatoes, swve^t^^ . . . , 30 55-6di 4 months 
^ - french-style. or 

whole peeled 1 30 35 7 days 

Potatoes, white, fresh 

hervest ^ . . . - 40 2 months 

Potetoes, white. 

storege crop - 50 ' 3 months 

Redishes, fresh, 

table-reedy.'. 32 10-12 deys 

Romeine 32 32 2 weeks 

Squash, fall and winter . 30 50-55 4 months 

Stawberries 31 32 5 days 



ERIC 
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Table 6-2 - Freezing Point (F»), Storage Temperature (F»), and A|)proximate 
Storage Ufe bf Chilled, Perishable Food Items (Continued) 







Bast 






Best 






pratz* 


storage 


Storage 


Frea«* 


storage 


Storage 


Product 


irrg 


tamper* 


Jifa 


Product ing 


tamper* 


life 




point 


' atura 




point 


atura 




CONDIMENTS AND 








CONDIMENTS AND 






REUATED PRODUCTS 








RELATED PRODUCTS (Cont'd) 






CaOup, tbniato, or 








Relish, pickie, sweet. 




6 months 


mustard prep«r«d 








boat-type - 








50 


6 months 


Relish, pickle, sweet. 




12 months 


Catsup, tomato, or 












, mustaro prepared 








Salad Classing, boat. 




3 months 






50 


12 months 


cup or pooch ..... n - 


50 


Horstndish, prepared . 




32 


3 months 


Yeast, bakers, active-dry - 


32 


6'months 



^ Fresh whole lobstf r should be procured only as • Hva product. It will remain in satisfactory condition 
only IS long os it is kept alive and the flesh is not^shrunken. DO NOT FREEZE. 
^ Do not frvara. 

3 If this item ii held for periods of 3 months or lass, it may be stored at temperatures below 720F. Chill 
storage will extend stoTi^e Uf9. P'-oduct is not to be frozen. 

* Asparagus held too long at 320F. is lubiect to chill injury. The butts of asparagus ihould be Placed In dry 
absorbent mat«rtal during storage. t 

5 Full-ripe bananas may be held at 40° F. for several days with on!y slight discoloration of the peel and 
without any flavor change. Full-ripe bananas wrapped in cellophane or plastic bags should be stored at 40OF. 
Wrapped bananas, when held at room lemperature, will turn brown and spoil more quickly tnan unwrapped 
tMnanas. 

S Damage will result if item is stored at lower temperature than indicated. 

7 Carrots may become bitter if stored with fruits which give off ethylene, such as apples and pears. 

8 Polyethylene liners wilt extend storage life 1 • 2 weeks. 

Sweet Cherries packed in seaiad polyethylene bag liners can bo stored up to 3 weeks. 

10 Grapefruit is very susceptible to rind pitting and aging at comparatively low temperatures, especially 
et380F.^ 

1 1 The storaga life shown for lettuce is lengthened substantially when trimmed cfosely and packaged individ- 
ually in polyethylene bags and stored at 33°F. 

12 Onions keep best at a storage temperature of 32°F. This commodity should not be stored with items 
such as apples and grapefruit since the apples and grapefruit will acquire an onion taste. Compartments should 
be kept dark. ' - 

13 Exposure to temperatures below 50°F. even for a few weeks causes chilling injury and increased decay. 
The chilling injury causes the interior of the sweet potato to turn gray, brown, or nearly black, depending on 
how low the temperature is and the length ol^xposure. 

1^ Mature green tometoes should neveM be stored at low temperature (chill box), where they will fail to 

ripen, become injured and develop extensive decay. When mature green and/or pink tomatoes are received, 
4hey should be stored at 57° to SQ^f. until ripe, then held at 32<^F". for meximum shelf life of 30 to ?5 days. 
'Since individual tomatoes in^ny given lot will not ripen evenly, it will be necessary to selectively remove the 

Individual fruits which dro Hearing a firm-ripe condition so that they can be stored at 32° fo 350F. for maximum 

shell life. 

15 Breads and rolls should not be stored at chill temperatures. Temperatures below 75PF. cause these items 
to stale rapidly. Galley backed Uead and rolls that aio to be held fer longer than 24 hours should bo thoroughly 
copied, wrapped in plastic b^ or aluminum foil, sealed, and stored at freeze tempereture Qor. or beiow. 
Commercial breads and rolls (wranped and scaled) that are to be held'for longer than 48 hours should be stored 
at freeze temperetures 0°F. or below. 
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SEMIFERISHABLE FOODS 

^ Semipcrishablc foods are those items that are 
camied, dried, dehydrated, or otherwise processed 
to the extent that they may, under normal condi- 
tions, be safely stored In nonrefrigerated spaces. 
Semiperishable food items ard often reg^urded as non- 
perishable commodities that do not require special 
care" and protection in storage. This idea is incorrect. 
Althou^ semiperishable fwd items are not as sus- 
ceptible to spoik^e as pcrishable«^food items, spoil- 
age can and will ocicur if the items are mishandled, 
impropeiiy stored, or stored for excessive periods of 
time. Additionally, the duration of storage must be 
biased on the date of pack and not on the date of 
receipt. 

Most semiperishable food items require clean, 
cod, dry. weU-ventilated storc^e areas. High tem- 
perature afid hieh humidity accelerate, spoilage by 
promoting the deterioration of containers an^ the 
growth of bacteria in the food product Freezing is 
detrimental to the quality of semiperidmble pro- 
ducts having a high water content, out most items 
remain edible after having been frozen and then 
thawed, if promptly consimied. Infestation by ro- 
dents (fmd insects can cause damage to items 
* packaged in bags, boxes, and cartons. These items 
also tend to absorb odors apd lose flavor. This is es- 
pecially true in storage areas lacking adequate venti- 
lation. 

Dry products, such as flour, sugar, and de- 
hydrated foods, ordinarily are not injured by freez- 
ing. Also, the usefulness and palatability of wet- 
packed semiperishable items are not adversely af- 
fected by freezing, although their physical appear- 
ance may suffer as a result of their texture softening. 
Emulsions such as canned cheese, cgepared inustard, 
and cream soups are destroyed by freezing, althou^ 
the food element is not spoiled. Sometimes, they 
may be reconstituted by rapid heating and the con- 
troUed addition of moisture. 

Hi^ storage temperatures eno^urage the growth 
of bacteria, mold, insect infestation, and are particu- 
lariy dangerous when accompanied by hi^ humid- 
ity. In addition, natural chemical action is accelerat- 
ed, causing rancidity in many items. Rancidity is 
caused when food acids within the cans becoming 
activated, resulting in can pinholing, blackening of 
the interior, and hydrogen swellings. Hij^ tempera- 
ture is the chief cause of accelerated sooilage in can- 
ned foods and should be controDed whenever possi- 
ble by providing adequate ventilation. 
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Hi^ humidity is detrimental to stored food items 
in many respects. It accelerates the growth of bac- 
teria and mold, jiromotes insect infestation, and 
causes mustiness in flour, rice, and similar foods. 
High humidity will also cause caking of products 
that absorb moisture, such as salt and sug^r. Mois- 
ture also causes rusting of cans. Unless it actually pe- 
netrates the can, thereby causing leakage, rust will 
ndt harm the contents or in itself serve as a reason 
for food item survey. ' ' ^ 

The safe storage period for dry subsistence varies 
with the type of product, storage temperatures, hu- 
midity control, handling care, protection from 
weather, and type of packaging and packing. The 
maximum shelf life of all subsistence items is 
decreased by extremes in,jgmperatiu« and humidity. 
Subsistence items which are stored longer than the 
keeping times shown in the Storage Table 6-3 will be 
surveyed ONLY if they are foimd tmfit for liuman 
consumption. This storage table is provided for guid- 
ance in the rotation of semiperidiable food items. 
The keeping times shown are average keeping times 
for products stored at 70* F. Keeping times will be 
reduced by approximately -50% if storage tempera- 
tures are maintained at 90^ F., and will be increa^ 
by almost 100% if stored at 40" F. 

PREPARED FOOD ITEMS 

Commercially-prepared fruit juices should be 
consumed after opening. Once the can is cmened, 
the acid of the juice may leach the zinc ana other 
coatings from the can and cause metal poisoning. If 
you must store juices from one meal to Mother, you 
should pour them into suitable plastic or other non- 
corrosive containers. 

Most commercially-prepared salad dressings must 
be refrigerated after they have been opened. The 
manufacturer usuaDy indicates this on the container. 

You should only reconstitute enou^ of a non- 
creaming agent to be utilized at one time. Dis- 
any leftovers; do not keep them. 

Ground or chopped foods must be refrigerated 
prior to being cooked. Once they are cooked, you 
should discard any leftovers. Do not save them. 

Cut, sliced, or diced meats must be placed in 
shallow containers to a depth of NO MuKE THAN 
three inches. You should cover them witi/Tids, 
waxed paper, polyethylene film (Saranwra)), or 
some other appropridteco^amig. Ydjymovld then 




\l2> , 

refrigerate them. Frozen meat must be, thawed grad- 
uaQy under refrigeration. Once it has thawed, you 
should use it as soon as possible. 

^ Food items such as' dried eggs ^nd vegetables are 
as susceptible to spoilage after reconstitution as are 
the fresh items. Cfehydrated foods must be cooked 
or refrigerated immediately foOowing reconstitution. 

Cream puffs, custard-fiUed pies and cakes, 
eclairs, and similar products, including those con- 
taining synthetic fillings, must be covered, cooled 
Quickly, and refrigerated at 40* F. or below until 
tfa^y are served. You must also ensure that these pro- 
ducts remain refrigerated at 40* F. or below even on 
the serving line. DO NOT STORE leftovers; discard 
them after each meal. 

FOOD DISPLAY AND SERVICE 

Potentially hazardous foods must be kept either 
40° F. or below or 140° F. or above during display 
and service. Food displayed on salad bars, steam ta- 
bles, and other serving lines must also be protected 
from coasumer contamination. For this reason, you 
must always use counter-protector devices, such as 
"sneeze guards" and display cases. You should also 
l)e sure you provide enough serving utensils to elimi- 
nate cross contamination between foods. Between 
uses, serving utensils must be: 

• Stored in food containers with the food to be 
V served, or 

• Stored clean and dry, or 

• Stored in RUNNING water or in water main- 
tained at 170° F.; NEVER store a serving 
utensil in a container of water at room temper- 
ature. 



Ice for consumer use a)ust be dispensed only 
with scoops, tongs, or other ice dispensing utensils. 
It may also be dispensed through automatic self-ser- 
vice ice dispensing equipment. Between uses, ice 
dispensing utensils and ice receptacles must be 
stored in a way that protects them froid contamina- 
tion. Dispensing utensils MUST NEVER BE 
STORED in ice making machines. 

Sugar, condiments, seasonings, and dressings for 
self-service use must brf provided only in individual 
packages or from dispensers that protect their 
contents. 

Single-service containers of milk and liquid milk 
products must be refrigerated at temperatures below 
40° F. until served. If these products are dispensed 
from bulk milk dispensers, the products must be 
homogenized. The temperature in the? dispenser 
cabinets must be maintained in the range of 38° to 
40° F. Whole milk containers are stored intKerh. 

Foods which have already been washed/cooked 
shoiJd be stored so that they are not contaminated 
by foods not yet washed /cooked. 

Packaged food must never be stored in direct 
contact with water; this includes the water accumu- 
lation from undrained ice. 

Once served to a consumer, individual portions of 
food must NOT be served again. Packaged food, 
oth e r than pote n tially hazfurdous food, may be 
re-served (providirig it is still wholesome and 'is 
properly stored). 

If food must be transported prior to service, 'all 
the rules of proper storage must be strictly foUo^wed. 
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Table - Approxiiimte Storage Life of Semiperishable Food Items at 70'' F. 



Product 



Monthi 



Product Month! 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES (Cont'd) 
Juicts: 

•pp<a; grsptfruit; Qrapffrtjit, instsntr 

Omptfniit tnd orangt; orangt; orangf, 

instant: pintappla; cranberry juica 

cocktail, cn ................. . 36 

grapt; tomato, conctntratab. cn 18 

' toMato, lingia itrangth; vagatablai; 

nactar, apricot, cn 24 

Vagatablas: . 
a^>araQU9; baana, ^y^^n or vwx. wMta in 

In tonnato lauca w/pa*k; ptppari. 

twaat, rad: Rimltntot, cn 30 

baani, kidnay, lima, pinto, cn 48 

baantprouts^baats, okra, onlon«,cn ... 24 
carrots; com, craam ityla, whola grain; 

paaa;pa«. blackav«:P«9i. ft^ld, cn ... 42 
mushrooms; potatoaa. iwaat or whita; 

tomatoas.cn 30 

pumpkin, cn 27 

sauerkraut, cn ^8 

spinach, cn 33 

tomato paita,cn 18 

Othydratad: 

baani, graan, cookad, cn 60 

cabbaga; garlic; onions, choppad; 
onions, comprassad; pats, 
eomprassad; q%qo»t%, graan; 

spinach, cookad. cn 24 

chivts, CO ^2 

parslty, cn 9 

potato mix, bg , 0 

cn2 . 12 

potatoas, slicad, cn, axport 30 

bg, domastic ^ 9 

instant, cn, domastic 5 

axport 30 

Oritd: 

baans, dry, blackaya, kidnay, lima, 

pinto, whita, bx, or co^ 12 

pass, dry, bx, or co^ • • • ^2 

BAKERY AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Barlay, paarl, bx 24 

Cakarv mixas: 
biscuit; braad and roll; braad, wMta: 
caka. davM's food, gingorbraad. whtta, 
or ytllow; cookias, oatmoal; cornbread: 
doughnut; pancaka, regular: sweat 

^dough, cn , . . 36 

cakn. angol food, brnans, chotsa. 
dcvil'i food, pound, jpica. v\h'ic 
or yailow: pancake, buttvr, or 

buckwhott, pg . , . ^ • 6 

doughnut mix, or iweut dough 

mix, bg ........ 6-9 

Bruod'Cfumbi, bniiding, pg . * 

Cvrpsl*: 

dr/, sugarcoated, uncoaiad, granulei, 
assorrod vanctict, bx or ind. oow( ... 12 
far ma. bx . . , . . 9 
foMtd oati, instant, QC, bx or cn . . . 12 



M6AT, POULTRY, AND FISH 

Bacon, slkad, pracookad, cn 30 

8aaf , comad or baaf, chiMiks. cn 42 

Oilckan, bonad or turkay, booad, cn. . . . 30 

CUms, mincad or crabmaat, cn ...... . 18 

Ham, bonad, w/natural }ulcas or 

ham, dhunka. cn 48 

H«mburgars,w/o gravy, cn 42 

Hash, comtd or roaat baaf, cn 12 

Lunchaon moat, cn 36 

Maat sprasd: pottafj, davtlad or 

ihraoausagt, cn 12 

Pork, chppa, dahydratad, cn 38 

Salmon, cn 30 

Svtllnas, cn ^8 

Shrimp: cn 18 • 

dahydratad.cn 36 

Tuna: In oil, cn ?0 

In watar, cn . . 24 

DAIRY FOODS AND EGGS 

Chaasa, cottaga. dahydratad, cn 12 

gmad, Parmasan, Parmacan 

jand romano, co 0 

procassad, Amarlcan, 

dahydratad, cn 16 

spraad: Amarlcan and 

pimianto, jr 6 

Amarlcan and 

Montaray, jr 6-9 

Egg mix, dahydratad, cn 36 

lea craam mix, dahydratad. vanilla, cn.. . . 15 
lea mllk-milk shaka mU, chocolata 

or vanilla, cn 12 

f^altad Milk, unflavorad, cn ........ . 24 

Milk, nonfat, dry, instant, convantlonal 

(stylt A or C), cn or dr 24 

Sour craam sauca mix 12 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Fruits: 

applts, illcad: appiasauca; paachas, 

halves, quartars, or ilicas, cn ?6 

cherries, dk twaot, pittad; crant^rry ' 

lauca. lalllad or whola, figs, 

kadoia, cn 24 

apricots; fruit cocktail; pmaappla, 

chunks, tidbits, cruthad, or iNcas, cn . . 33 

^ blackbarrias, cn , . . , 22 

bluebfrrias; charrias, rod tart; 

crabappla, spicad. cn. , . . * IB 

chorr4ts. maraichmo, )r 18 

grapfifruit, cherrim. It iwrtt. unpittad; 

plums, purpla, cn. ....... 30 

p«ari, halves or Quarters, cn 40 

prunei, wholi}, unpitted, cn . . 14 

Dchydraiod* * 
appi^ or appiciauca. nstant; 

ch<jrr»f I, rad :*">rt. cn 24 

Dn«d; \ 

3pncoti,''bx. » , . . , , 3 

currar^ti, pg. , . . " ♦ ^ 12 

raisipi, cn • 18 
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Table 6-3. - Approximate Storage Life of Semiperishable Food Items at 70"* F. (Continued). 



Product Monihf 



BAKERY AND CEREAL' 
PRODUCTS (Cont'd) 
Cooki«s, fillad or unfiHtd, aoortvd 

vifi«tlts 4 

Com ftak« crumdt » 12 

mMl, pg 12 

Cnck»r crumbi, 50 lb, bg . 0 

Cracktrs, chMst or onion ficvortd, 
oyttar, ry; ulad, itsaiTi«, soda or 

whtat, b«eonJb or bx 4 

Cup, \c9 cr«am. sugar or wafar 18 

Flour, rya, bg^ 12 

whaat, brtad, caka, or pastry . bg^ . . 12 

whaai, brtad. cn^ 18 

Fry mix, braading or battar 12 

Hominy, griti, CO 12 

wfiola, cn 30 

Noodlas, chow m«fn, cn 12 

agg, bow-chapa or ttraight^ .... 24 
Pasta: tnagna, noodlai; macaroni, 
albow form: rigatonj, shall 

or twist: spaghani; varmictlii^ . . 36 

Pit cruit mix 8 

shall, graham 4 

Rica, partK>tltd, bg or co^ 12 

SUrch, com. bx^ 36 

pftgtlttiniztd, cnS . Indtf 

Taco thalli, com, CO , 2 

Tapioca, bx 48 

''Tortlllat, com , cn 24 

Wheat base, bg5 38 

sugar; confectionery, ano nuts 

Almond ptsta 9 

Candy: bridgt mix^ bx "12 

bridgt mix, cn 30 

caramal, bx . . . .' 9 

hard,cn . 24 

starch lally. bx . . 12 

sUrch jcily, cn . 48 

Chawir>g gum, pg 4 

Chocoiata, cooking, samiswaat, chips, pg^ 18 

Chocoiata: cookir>g, untwttttnad, ck ' . . 24 

syrup, cn 24 

Coconut: QrtQ^rii, swtattnad, co, 

domattic 8 

praoarad, swaatanad, cn .... 18 

praparad, unswattanad, bg . . 6 
Fruit, candiad: charry, mixad; pinaappla, 

y graati or natural, jr or lb . . 6 

Honay, axtractad, Jr 24 

Icing mix, chocoiata or vart^lla, cn ^24 

Manhmaiiows, co 2 

Moltaat, cn 18 

Nuts: eathtw 12 

mixad, shatlad, ptanuts, pactns 

or wtlnuo 24 

mixad. unshalltfd 6 

Syrup, blandad, com or imiution 

mapla, cn 24 

Sugar: brdwn, bg or bx^. . , . 18 

rafinad, granuiatad, bg, cn or pg^ Indtf 
rtfintd, powdarad, confactionar's, 

bg, bx or poly bg^ 18 



Product Months 



JAMS, JELLIES, AND PRESERVES 

Appla Buttar, cn or jr 18^ 

Jams: charry, paach, pinaappta, 

strtwbarry, cn or jr 18 

Jtlly : appit, bJackbarry , grapa, 

mint, cn or jr ........ 16 

Marmalada, oranga, jr. 18 

Paanut Buttar, chunky, smooth, 

cn or Jr - 36 

SOUPS AND BOUILLONS 
Bouillon, driad, cubts, bttf or 

chicktn,|r 24 

CItm chowdtr, Naw York, 
condtnstd, cn^ 36 



Soup, condtnstd: barlay w/baaf, baan w/ 
bacon, baaf or chlckan, noodia, 
chicktn w/rict, crtam of chickan, 
qr rhushroom, minastrona, t^\x 
ptt, tomato, vtgttabta, vagatabia 



w/bttf. cn^ 38 

Soup, dthydrttad: bttf noodit, chicktn, 

chunk chicktn, pg . 18 

chicktn w/noodlts, tomato- 

vagtttbtt, cn 24 

gratn ptt, onion, vtgttabta, 

pg pr cn ; 12 

onion, cn . ^ 30 

Soup, instant: baaf or chickan, pg 18 

onion, pg 12 

Soup, RT8: baaf or chickan noodia, 

chicktn w/rict, craam of chickan, 
mushroom, or tomato, vtgtttbit 

" w/bttf , cn 36 

Soup tnd grtvy basa, bttf. 

chicktn or htm, bx, cn, 

orjtr 24 

FOOD SPECIALTY PREPARATION - 

Bttns, rtfritd 24 

Chill con ctrnt w/o bttns, dthydrtttd 

w/bttns, cn ! 36 

Corn chips, pg 1/2 

Crtam subitituta, pg . ^ . . . 36 

Da»art'powdar, gal, charry, lamon, 
lima, oranga, raspbtrry, i^trawbarry, 

co5 : 12 

Datsart pow0ar, pud: buttarscotch, 
chocoiata, vanifla. initant, chocoiata 

or vanilla, ch . 18 

Damn powdar. pud: buttarscotch. 

chocolatt, vtnillt, pg 12 

Gtlatin, plain, co 36 

Maringua powdar. cn 24 

Mincamaat, cn. 24 

Pia filling, appia, bluabarry, cfiarr/, 

paach, cn8 12 

Poprorn, unpoppad, cn 36 

Potato chips: pg ... 1*2 

cn 12 

sticks: cn 24 

Rtvloll w/mtat sauct, cn 24 

Tamalas, bttf. cn 24 

Topping: dtistrt tnd bakary, dahydratad, 
cn 24 
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Table 6-3. - Approximate Storage Life of Semiperishable Food Items at TO"* F. (Continued) 



Product Months 

FOOD SPECIALTY PREPARATION (Cont'd) 

Topping (Cont'd) 

let enm, butttrtcotch. fudgt. 

mmhmaltow. pinMppi«» ttnwfrry, 

cn or walnut, jr , . . . . 8 

FOOD OILS AND FATS 
Salad o«.qt.Ql Of cn^O. ... ' 12 

Shoranlng compound, baktry ^ ^ 

gtnaralpurpQM. ordc«p>fTV.en^2 .... 24 
Shortanlng compound. datp*lrY. drum. . . 36 
CONDIMENTS AND 
RELATED PRODUCTS 
Spteaa: ground or whola. ilttpica, bacil. 

bay iMvts. caraMV ittd, catary tttd. 

chUi powdar. cinnamon, clovas, cumin. 

cuny. gingar. maca. marjoram, mustard 

noar, nutmag. oragano. paprika. 

pappar black, csyanna. rtd. cruthad. 

whita, poppy wad. poultry wawnlng, 

roaamary. savory, tasama taad. 

tarragon, ihyma.crt. CO «rpg^3 18 

8pk:aa: calary. garilc or onion, ult. eo 38 

AndoxMant compound >..... 38 

Baking powdar. en • ^2 

toda. bx. . ^ In<^«* 

Catiup: tomato, bt 24 

tomato, en '18 

Chill «uct. bt 24 

Chutnay uuca. |r 12 

Craam of tartar, co • • Indtf 

Draasingi: ulad. blau chaasa. Franch. 

oil and vinagar. colt iliw. 

graan goddast. )taMan. Thouund 

Island, bt or irl8 5 

DrassingMlx: salad, blau chfasa. Franch. 

Thousand Island, ttatian. pg 12 

Emulsifltr. brtad and roll 12 

Extract, papparmint, bt 18 

Flavoring. Imit.. or natural, almond. 

banana, black walnut, brandy, lamon. 

oranga. pinaappla. rum. wild charry, bt. . 18 

Flavoring* imit., mapia. smoka. >/anilli. 
bt 

Flavoring, rya 8 

Food cclorlng. liquid, assortmant. 
caramal. agg shada. rad. bt Indaf 

Food coloring, pasta, black, blua, 
agg shada. griyan, rad. If 24 

HorsarsdisH. dahydratad. bt • . 24 

Hot lauca. bt 24 

Inhibitor, mold and ropaS 9 



Product 



Months 



CONDIMENTS ^t40 RELATED 
PRODUCTS (Cont'd) 

Mo nos odium glutamata. co Indaf 

Mustard, praparad. en or |r 18 

Olivas, graan. > . . . 18 

Ollvas. ripa. sticad. whola pittad or 

unpitted.cn 24 

Pappari. pickJad. charry.jr. . 18 

P^Q^n, picklad. iaiapano. cn IS 

Pickias: cue. dill, siicas. whola. Koshar 

stylt.ir 24 

cue. diil.wholacurad.cn 12 

cue. swaat. sllcad or whola. jr . . . 24 
euc.swaat.whola.cn. . . ,^"^^^. ^2 

mixad. swaat. en /..... 

mixad. swaat« ir .1. . . . 24 

Ralish: pickia, swaat. en . . . ./ 12 

pickla. swaat. ir 24 

Salad drftslng. cn or jr'^ 8 

Salt,taWa, bgorpgl* Indtf 

Sauca for maat. bt 24 

Sauca mixas 12 

Soy uuca. bt 24 ' 

Vlnagir.cidarorwina, bt 30 

Vinagar. dry. synthatic. pg 12 

Worcastarshira uuca. bt ' 24 

Yaastfood.bg 24 

COFFEE. TEA. AND COCOA 

Cocoa, natural, cn 24 

Coffaa:instant. fraaza-drlad. pg 18 

roastad. and ground, cn 12 

roastad. and ground, bg '2 

Taa: black, loosa. or bags, bx or cn ... 18 , 
instant, instant lamon flavor 

w/sugar. bx or |r IF 

BEVERAGES. NONALCOHOLIC 
Bavaraga basa: powdarad, unswtat. 
cherry, grapa. lamcn-llma. oranga^ 

gl yid pg 24 

carb: charry. lamon-lima. oranga, 

rodtbaar, gl 8 

^rb: cola, gingarala, grapa, 09Qp9r, 

strawbfrfV. gl 8 

noncarb: fruit punch, flf^'P** Ismon. 

orangt 8 

imit: powdarad. assortad. grsoa. 

lamon. lamon»lima. oranya, pg 24 

Cocoa baveraga, powdar, P5 y 24 

Water drinking, cn \ indef 

COMPOSITE FOOD PACKAGES 
Maal, combat, individual ^ 36 



1 High tamparaturas hardan. high humidity causas moldino. 

2 Absoluta storaga lifa not yat established. Ona year at 70^F, is a con$ervatlva tstimato. 

3 Rya flour loses lu dalicata flavor 2 monthi at 40°?., and ona week at 900F, After thft time, further 
change is vary slow. 

* Flour ihould ba $torad under cool, dry conditions. The bast storage conditions are at 52-'F, through 
and 50% through 65% relative humidity. 

5 Highly susceptible to damage by moisture, 

6 Keeping time n based on relative humidity not more than C0%. For storage longer than cne month, 
should be covered with tarpeuhns and not stored on damp or concrete floois or near cold walls. 



flavor 
550F 
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T il>lc v>-3. • Approximate Storage Ufe of Semiperishable Food Items at 70** F. (Continued). 



7 Oo not stort ntar othtr mattriai caoabit of imparting odor to chocolatt. 

8 Frttzing altars apptaranc* of ttarcfi tfitckoning. Baking restoras dtsirabia apptaranca. 
^ Craam-stylt soups braak down on frtazing, but ara not spoilad. 

^0 Whan htid baiow 32^^., may sfiow solid matarial which will disappear on warming. 
^ 1 Saparatts at high ttmparaturas or aftar fraazing. 

12 If haid abova 90^ F., changas may occur in taxtura unfavorabia ta normal crtaming propertias. 

13 Abova lOpbF. thara is complata loss of flavor io iats than 6 months. Whola spicas koap longar than ground 
spicn. 

14 Humidity abovt 80% will causa caking, Cakad ult is usabla. 

15 If itortd at 140^F., shalf hfa is 1 iona) month. 

1^ Salad drassings packaged in larga Siza {gallon) containart datariorate fastar than thosa packaged in smaller 
containers. 
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SELF QUIZ #6 



1. St4te three conditions which should be avoided in dry storage areas. 

A. , ^ : ' 

B. : : 

c ' — 

2. Why is sjif^tang prohibited in storage areas? 

3. Wh^are the three primary cUmatic conditions to be considered in storage? . 

A. '. 

B. _^ ^ 1- 

C"-_ : ■— 

4. What is the purpose for rotating stock? 

5. What may happen if you store butter and onions together? ^ 

6. What happens when fruits and vegetables are stored in tightly closed compartments at 40'' F. or 
liigher? 

7. If frozen perishables are received at temperatures slightly more than the storage area, what should you 

do with the packages? 

^ " ti 

8. For what purpose do you use storage life tables? , : 

9. What is a semiperishable food? ^ 

10. Why should commercially-prepared fruit juices NOT be l^ft in the cans after opening them? 



1 1, At what temperature must bulk milk dispensers be maintained? 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ » 6 ^ 

1. Select three of the foUowing^conditions which should be ^voided in dry storage areas: 

I 

A. Unnecessary traffic ' . ' 

B. Nearby asphalt, fuel, creosote, paint, or lubricating oils 

C. Smoking 

D. Exppsed heated pipes , . (Page 6-3) 

2- Smoking is prohibited in stdrage areas because // poses a fire hazard and some /odds absorb the odors . 
of smoke. (Pagq6.3) 

3. The three primary climatjc conditions to be considered in storage are: 

• < 

A. Temperature . 

B. Air circulation (ventilation) ' 

. C. Humidity — ^ « (Page 6-3) 

■* , . • 

* 4. The purpose for rotating stock is to ensure using the oldest or that which is most subfect to deteriora- 
tion first. (Page 6-3) 

5. If you store butter and onions together, the butter may absorb tihe taste of the onions, (Page 6-3) 

6. If fruits* and vegetables are stored in tighdy closed compartments at 40 &r higher, carbtm dioxide 
which is given off can reach unacceptable high levels, ( Page 6-3 ) 

f, , »« 

/7. If frozen perish^les arc received at temperatures slightly more than the storage area, you should 
scatter the packag^ loosely around the area and leave them until.evenjthing is adequately cool 

^ ^ (Page 6-1) 

|. Storage life tables are used to ascertain the correct keeping times and temperatures for foods. Some of 
thesetablesabocontain the feezing pmnts of some ftH)€is. ' (Page 6-4) 

9. A seniiperishable food is canned, dehydrated or otherwise processed to the extent that it may be 
safely stored in nonrefrigerafed spaces, (Page 6-9) 

10. Commercially-prepared ffuit juices should NOT be left in the cans after they are opened because acid 
from the mice may leach the zinc and other coatings from the can and cause metal poisoning. 

(Page 6-9) 

11. Bulk milk dispensers must be maintained at 38" to 40* E (Page 6-10) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #7 • Pages 7-3 through 7-5 

'^Supervision - Work Assignments" . . . / 

! OBJECTFyiES^ ' * . / 

After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

1 . Cite the five basie steps for matdung an individual to a job and obtaining satisfactory results. 

2. Cite five factors to consider when you assign your personnel to specific jobs. , , 

3. Explain how experienced personnel can be utilized to augment the performance of 1^^ * 

experienced personnel. 

' • » * . " ! 

^ 4. Explain how a supervisor can utilize job rotation. . 

5. ExpiainAvhy you should post work schedules.' ' \ 

6. Describe "on the job ' ti^iining (OJT). , ' i ^ Z; 

7. Name the two primary requisites for effective OjT. 

8. Explain a supervisor's role in "guiding" (je^onnel on new jobs. _ 

9. Explain why inspection^is a necessary aspect of supervision. 

• 10. Explain how the evaluatiOji process is utilized by a supenasor. ' ^ . 

1 1 . Explain a supervisor's rcspohsibility to a new striker. ' 
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SUPERVISION WORIC ASSIGNMENTS 



t INTRODUCTION 

As you advance to Subsistence Specialist :Secbn<i 
Class your responsibilities increase. Yotir responsibil- 
ity in such tasks as fckjd preparation and food service 
novrllicludes not only the w,ork you perform but also 
that performed by die personnel you supervise. If 
these people do not perfonn their jobs well, it re- 
flects on your ability as a supervisor. You, therefore, 
should develop your ability as a^pervisor, noting 
ydur weak points a^d making a conscientious effort 
to improve them. The following discussion outlines 
i>olnts Jthat should be considered when you are 
supeiyising a job^ \ 
• . If 

The steps for suqfjervisipg almost any job are the 
same whether it is, operatipg galley, equipment, 
planning menus, caring for provisions, cooking, bak- 
" ing, cleaning, or setting tables. You must first have a 
dear understanding bi the jobs diat you are re- 
sponsible for strpervising. Then you must make the 
best use of the personnel whom you sujperyise. The 
process of matching th# individual to the job and ob- 
taining satisfactory results normally^ consists of five 
steps: (1) assigning, (2) traimng, (3) guiding, (4) in- 
specting, and (5) evaluating. What you should do 
and what ydu should Ipok for; in eaqh of these steps 
is discussed in the paragraphs that foBow. 

-'^ ■ . > . 

ASSIGNING ^ 

Several factors should be considered when you 
assign jobs to personnel under your supervision: ^ 

• Ntimber of personnel available 

• Time required for the job 

• Time available 

• Type of job ' . 

• Knowledge of the personnel ^' 

• Experience of the personnel ^ 

The first three factors - personnel available, time 
required, and time available - must be used in de- 
termining how many people to assign to a job oiAow 
many jobs to assign to ^ach individual. Hie type of 
job is ialso an important factor in planning work 
schedules. Routine jobs, such 4s cooking, daily or 



weekly\leaning, wardroom service, or assisting in the 
pantry or galley, are assigned oii a more or less perma- 
jient basis and are woriced info a daily schedule. 

You must also consider the ability and experience 
of the personnel to be assigned and the amoimt of 
tim? you have for supervising the job. One experi- 
enced person may be able to do a particular job 
without supervision; whereas, the same job could re- * 
quire two less experienced people with supervision. ^ 
This is not to say that personnel should be assigned 
only to jobs which they are able to perfonn well on 
their own; this would prevent them from inpreasing 
their abilities. There is a better alternative. A less ex- 
perienced person can be teamed with a person of 
greater experience. Thus, die experienced^one is able 
to develop the abflity to train odiers; ,the le§s ejq>eri- 
enced one learns a new job, and it has not, been nec- ^ 
essary for you to devote all of your time to supervis- 
ing one job: 

Each person sliotdd bf familiar with all the jobs 
assigned to the division; job rotation is ^ exceUent 
way to achieve diis goal. As a person becomes profi- 
cient in one job, training should begin on a new job. 
When the majority of your p^rsonn^l are experi- 
enced in all areas of their rate, it is then easy for you 
to make reassignments to cover for those on leave or 
those being transferred. It also makes emergency 
situations easier to deal with. Job rotation also pro- 
vides a more equitable distribtition of^ work, par- 
ticularly when some jobs are less desirable tl^ 
others. ' , . 

Work schedules should be posted so that every- 
one can easily refer to them. Each person cari then 
check the assignment and know exacdy what jobs 
* have been assigned to ^ch one.^ " ^ 

TRAINING ^ 

\ 

. ^ . ■ f 

Some training is required when a person is assig-J" 
ned to a job for die first time. This might be just 
pointing out where thg cleaning gear is kept when a . 
. person is given a new cleaning station, or it might be 
the considerable training required when a person is 
first assigned to assist in the galley. , 

For the most part, this training will be "on the 
job,'* and it requires that you know your personnel 
and the scope of their abilities and experience. Then 
you w;ill not waste, time explaining a job that they al- 
ready kno^ how to do, nor will you expect results 
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from those people who have little or no knowledge 
of a job. ' ' 

tJpon assignihent to a new job, each person 
should 'be given specific instructions as to the per- 
formance of the job'. The "WHT/ should also be in- 
cluded. Knowing the reasons for doing a job a cer- ^ 
tain way gives the person more incentive for doing it 
correctly. Personnel are less likely to be careless 
when -they Know that such carelessness may lead to 
injiuy, illness, or damage to equipment. - 

In the case of rush jobs, sudh as the final prepara- 
tion for serving when the captain is expecting guests, 
it may be necessary for you to add the final touches 
yourself. But don't do the job yourself simply be- 
cause it is easier than training one of your people to 
do it. Once •the person has .mastered the skill, the 
time you have spent in training will pay off many 
times. ^ 

GuroiNG . > 

When a person is learning a new job, the time to 
catch and correct mistakes is when they are first 
made - not after the habit of -making the mistake 
has been formed. 

This makes it necessary for you to observe, th^ 
person to be siu"e that the instructions are under- 
stood. Mistakes can result from someone doing ex- 
actly what he thought you said; and that could be 
completely the reverse of what you intended to say. 

Getting each person off to a good stari will in- 
crease the person's confidence in himself and in you. 
As a result, it will make it easier for the person to ac- 
cept instructions ixi the future,^ and it will make 
learning the next job easier. 

The way you observe also makes a difference. 
The person should not feef that you are just waiting 
for him to make a mistake so that you can ''lay into 
himr" In fact, this type of supervision makes many 
experienced people nervous, and their performance 
may not be as good as it could be. It is possible to 
see that everything is being done correctly ^vithout 
appearing to be watching every move. 

It's important that personnel know how well they 
are doing on a new job - don^^keep them guessing. 
Tell them when their work is satisfactory or better 
'^'than satisfactory, and it is quite proper to make 
these cbmments in^titye presence of their co-\yorkers. 
If you must correct or criticize someone; however, it 



should be done in private. All criticism should be for 
the purpose of correcting and improving per- 
formance, not for the purpose of embarrassing the " 
person. 

INSPECTING ^ 

When as SS reports that a job has been cbm- 
pleted, you should inspect it to see that it is up to the 
standard in every way. This applies riot only to* 
someone learning a new job, but ako to someone 
who is experienced^ When ^the people that you 
supervise know that you consider a job important 
enough to inspect, they will probably consider it im- 
portant enough to do it right. If the^job is unsatisfac- 
tory, tell them exactly what they did wrong, and 
allow them to correct the mistakes. Thus, they learn 
from experiei\ce, and they will be less likely to make 
the same"^^ mistake again." 

EVALUATING 

Reviewing each SS's progress is a necessary part s 
of good management. It go^s beyond^ training, guid- 
ing, and inspecting on a particular job, because it 
takes into account the overall performance of each 
person. It can be used to good advantage after an SS 
has worked for some tiine at a new job, It enables 
the SS to clear up any understanding or questions re- 
garding the job, and it provides you an opportimity 
to criticize the work constructively. A review of 
overall performance is helpful when you are making 
future assignments.* By reviewing a person's previous 
..accomplishments, assignments can be made which 
will^give the person "experiehce in a new area, in- 
crease the person's experience in a weak area, or 
permit the person to work in ^ preferred area. 

Also, a review of total performance provides a 
better basis for evaluation than one based on only 
one job; FEW FEOFLE HAVE EQUAL ABILITY 
IN ALL AREAS. 

srancERs 



As a supervisor, your training responsibilities also 
extend to new SS strikers. It is extremely important * 
that the stage ;be properly set for them. 

. Remember that the yOung striker is really no dif- 
ferent than you were when you reported to your 
first duty station. That striker needs attention and 
guidance just as you did wheii you first reported 



aboard. Back then someone else was the **lead[er;V 
no\v it*s your turn. You are the one making the im- 
pression. 

* Tijke a lopk at how the new SS is treated. Think 
about some of the things that happen diiring the first 
two or three days aboard your unit. \^ 

• Are you aware of who is due to report in? 

• Do you know approximately when they are 

due in? ' , 

. OR - 

Do new individuals reporting aboard catch 
you off guard? 

• Do you know where your people ar6*berthed? 

OR 

•^Does **someone else" takef care of that? 



Do you give the newcomer to one of the '*non- 
>producers^* because you can t spare your best 
workers? ^ 

• Do you make it a point to spend an honest 15 
minutes with the newcomer to iind out his 
capabilities and desires? , ' ^ 

> 'J 
OR - 

Are you **too busy"? • ' 

• Does someone from your division take the 
neWcomer around for introductions and an 
orientation tour? 

OR - 

Is the striker handed a map and pushed on the 
way? ' . 



• Do you have a scheduled program of indoc- 
trination within your area? 

OR - 

Does it just **take care of itself?" , ' 

*^ 

• Do you assign one of yourTsest people^to show 
the newcomer aroiind? 



OR - 



Remember - the first impression is a lasting 
one. Your attention to this new individual during tHe 
first week aboaixi will more than repay itself. You 
should end up with* a confident, secure Jndividu^ 
who know^ that you really are concerned. He should 
know that he is important and not considered *'just 
another body." 

You do hot have to go into some complex, rigid^ 
detailed procedure to indoctrinate your new people^r 
simply consider what you would appreciate from 
.your new supervisors if you welre reporting aboard 
for the first time. 

Today's strikers are tomorrow's replaqement for 
YOU! TREAT THEM WELL. 
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SELF-QUIZ *t 7 

I. The process o£ matching the Individual to the job and obtaining satisfactory results nonnaUy consists of 
the following five steps: 



A. 
B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 



2^ What factors should be considered when assigning per^nnel to jobs under your supervision? 



A. 
B. 

C. 



' 3 If you are gaUey supervisor and have two jobs to be performed with two experienced and two Inexperi- 
enced persons available for assignment, how should these people be assigned to best use theu- time and 
abilities? (Select one correct response.) 

A. Assign both jobs to the experienced persons so you can conduct a training session for the inexperi- 
enced people. a ' 1 . . J i 

B. Assign one job to the esmerienced people so you can.constantiy supervise the mexpenenced people 

on the other job. . ^ " . " , , , _s _ r 

■ C. Assign one experienced and ohe inexperienced person to each job and observe the progress ot the 

inexperienced ongs. ' ' _ u- r.i • 

D. Assign both experienced people to one job and perform the second job yourself while the mexpen- 
enced people observe you. 

4: Explain why a good supervisor rotates his personnel from job t*d job? __ ^ 



5. The amount of training needed by a person who is assigned to a new job is largely determined by 



6. When assigning a new job to a person, what should you do? . 

- 7. When a person is'leaming a new job, the time to catch and correct mistakes is 



8. When a new person "gets off to a good start." which of. the foUowing would probably result? (Select 
one correct response.) ' ^ 

A. Many unnecessary mistakes would be avoided. 

B. The new person would have increased confidence in himself. 

C. The new person Nvould be able to learn the next job more quickly and easily. 

D. of the above. 

9. When^a^erson is making ^ood progress in his new job, what should you as a supervisor do for reinforce- 
ment? 

10. VVlie\a Jerson s performance is poor, how and for what purpose should criticism take place? 
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SELF QUIZ tt7 (Continued) 



11. When ^ person reports that a job is completed, what should you as a supervisor do? 

12. When you are reviewing the work of your personnel, you should always try to ♦ 

13. How should you as a supervisqr handle Jiew SS strikers? 



ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #7 
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1. The process of matching the individual to the job and obtaining satisfactory results normaUy consists 
of the followdhg five steps: * ^ 

* » 

A. Assigning ...» * 

B. Training 

C. Guiding 

e.eS:i . ■ c'^'^) 

2. The factors which should be considered when assigning personnel to jobs under your supervision are: 
(Select three of the following) - , 

A. Niunber of personnel available 

B. Time required for thp job 

C. Time available 

D Type of job " ( 

E. Knowledge of the personnel _ /p 7 i\ 

\F. Experience of the personnel ' ^ (*^*8® 

you are gaUey supervisor and have tw^) jobs to be performed with tw6 experienced and two inexpe-. 
snc-ed persons available for assignment, in order to best use tjieir time and abilities, you ahmtU 
ign one experienced and one inexperienced person to each job and observe the progress o/f^ 
ienced ones. ° • ^ ' 



4 A led suber/isor should rotate his personnel from job to job because each person should be famiUar 
witkallthe jobs assigned to the division, and job rotation is an excellent way to achieve *""fS^^^ 

5. The amount of training needed by a person who is assigned to a new job is largely determined the 
abilities and experience of the person being assigned the job, (i'age 7-J) 

6. When assigning a new job to a person, you should give specific instructions on how to P^""^ 
job and explain what your expectations are v ' 

7 VVhen a penion is learning a new job, the time to catch and correct mistakes is when they are first 
■ made ' '^^8" '"^^ 

8 If a person is off to the right start," he probably has avoided tnaking unnecessary mistakes, he is 
becoming more confident in himself and he learns each new job very quickly and eastly 1 his is 
all directly due to the fact that he has been methodically and accurately trained each step of the way_. 

- ^ (Page 7-4) 
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9. WTien a person is i^itig good progress in his new job, you as a supervisor shoidd /^^A/^ 
that his progress is good - . ^ ' 

10. When a persoirs performance is poor, your criticism should be done in private It shouU bedonefor 
the purpose of correcting and improving performance (1 age 7 ) 

11. W-hen a person reports to you that^a job is completed, you should inspect the job You shodd 
do this whether your worker is experienced or inexperienced. ^ ^^g^. ^ 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ *7 (Continued) 



12. When you are reviewing the work of yoiir personnel, you should always try to evaluate each member 
' on the basis of many performances. (Page 7-4) 



13. New SS strikers should be handled as you would want to be handled 



(Page 7-4) 
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READING ASSIGNMENT #8 Pages 8<} through 8-10 

**Supervisioa • Galley Watch" 

OBJECTIVES 

^ After completing this assignment, you should be able to: 

L Cite the three major areas of consideration for a galley watch captain. ^ 

2. Elxplain why the use of proper serving utensils in the galley is important. 

3. Describe the serving lino areas which should be carefully checked by the galley watch 
captain. ^ ' 

4. Define "merchandising/* 

5. Describe a galley watch captain s responsibilities for ensuring proper food presentation. 

6. Define "ganrish." 

7. Cite four rules for garnishing. * 

8. Explain the importance^of "timing" in food service. 

9. Describe a watch captain's role in ensuring proper sanitation, appearance, and action of 
other galley personnel. 

10. Cite 15 "galley hints" as listed in this reading assignment. 
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SUPERVISION . GALLEY WATCH 



INTRODUCTION 



As an SS supervisor/ you may be required to 
stand independent galley watch or to be responsible 
for another individual who is standing that watch. 
As such, you MUST have a thorough understanding 
of the entire galley operation. You must be weU 
schooled in all aspects of food preparation /food 
presentation. If you are not, your credibility will 
very quickly drop with those who work for you. You 
were provided with many of the basic food prepara- 
tion/food presentation techniques in your SS3 
coiu^ and in the first assignments of this text. You 
should review all of the material to refresh your 
memory. 

In this reading assignnient, we shall cover some 
of the areas a watch captain should note. 



FOOD PRESENTATION 

Though, good food sendee actually begins in the 
galley with the preparation of food, proper presenta- 
tion is equally important. Areas of concern are: 

• EQUIPMENT 

• SERVING AREAS 

• SERVING TECHNIQUES 



EQUIPMENT 

Always check to ensure that the proper utensils 
and containers are being used. Use of the proper 
equipment simplifies food service and controls 
waste. Also, use of the proper serving utensil aids in 
portion control, thus eliminating waste. The follow- 
ing equipment is ntcommended: 

Shallow Insert - 

Serve foods such as creamed potatoes, broccoli, cau- 
liflower, breaded foods, meat in spaghetti sauce, and 
other foods which arc in a sauce or gravy from shal- 
low insert pans. NOTE: If fried items, particularly 
items like fried egg plant, are served from these 
pans, do NOT stack them. Foods at the bottom of 
the stack will become soggy. 



Standard^ed Insert - 

Foods >i?hich have a Icfhger ^'keeping" time without 
drying out should be served in these pans. Items 
such as fried chicken, baked potatoes, and macaroni 
au gratin are good foodi to serve from these. 

Ice Cream Scoop - 

If portions are hard to control, use of an/ice cream 
scoop is recommended. Foods served in /this manner 
include mashed potatoes, rice, Jbread (Iressing, and 
baked beans. 

Food Turner - / 

This utensil is good for lifting ^ch foods as steak, 
scrambled eggs, or grilled tomatoes. 

Basting Sp oon (Shallow Sp^n) - 

Use this type utensil for dicing sauce or gravy from 
a shallow pan. 

Udle - 

Use this utensil for dipping sauce or gravy from a 
deep insert. ^ 

Perforated Spoon - 

Serve foods such as peas and boiled cabbage with a 
perforated spoon so that the liquids can drain back 
into the serving pan. 

Tongs - 

Use topgs for fried chicken, asparagus, broccoli, com 
on the cob, and other similar foods. 

Pie Se rver - 
Use this for serving both pies and cakes. 

Knife - 

Use a shaq>, straight-edged, thin-bladed slicing knife 
for cutting cakes. You should dip this in wurm water 
before slicing a cake so frosting and cake cnunbs 
will not adhere to the slicing surface. A shaip paring 
knife is used for cutting pies. 
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For salads the following e(}uipment is recom- 
mended: 

Small Ladle - 
Use this for thin salad dressing. 

Dessert Spoon (Tablespoon) * 
Use this type spoon for thickened salad dressings. 

Tongs - 

Tongs arc to be used with carrots, celery, pickles, 
olives, chef s salad, garden salad, and lettuce. 

Perforated Spoon - 

Use this type spoon for salads mixed with thin dress- 
ing, i.e., cole slaw, fruit salad, and cucumber and 
onion salad. 

Basting Spoon - 

Use a basting spoon for c^ompact salad mixtures such 
as potato salad, ham salad, or fish salad. 

Scoop - \ 

Use a scoop fdr cottage cheese, macaroni salad, and 
other similar salads. 



SERVING AREAS 

There are several serving areas ^Yith which you as 
a galley supervisor/ watch captain should be con- 
cerned. These include: 

• SALAD BAR 

• REFRIGERATED SALAD-BAR UNIT 

• §TEAM TABLE 

• GRILL 

• DESSERT/PASTRY AREA 

• BEVERAGE AREA 

• .MISCELLANEOUS AREAS 



Salad Bar 

When possible, the menu should include a salad 
bar. Salads may be preportioned, displayed in bulk 
(mix your own), or, if space is severely limited or 
salad ingredients are scarce, th^ single salad may be 
used. AU salads should be PROPERLY CHILLED. 
If a refrigerated unit is not available, all items on the 
salad bar should be kept on a bed of ice. Salad items 
wilt rapidly and decrease in quality. 

In some dining facilities, relish trays are desirable 
and add interest and variety to the salad bar. Relish 
trays, like salads, should be properly chilled. Guide- 
lines for preparing relish trays and salad bars are fur- 
nished in the Armed Forces Recipe Service. Examp- 
les were also furnished in a previous reading assign- 
ment in this text. 

Be sure to coordinate salad-bar« menus with the 
salad-bar space that is available. Overcrowding 
detracts from the food and slows service. Efforts to 
increase variety should be based on experience (cus- 
tomer preference). 

Careful attention should be given to arrangement 
of the salad items. You do not want people reaching 
over one container of food to get to another. Line up 
preportioned salads >n neat rows rather than scatter- 
ing them haphazardly. Also, be sure that lettuce and 
other ingredients do not hang Over the edges of the 
containers, bowk, or plates. 

The single salad (large salad bowl) is used more 
frequendy in small dining facilities where space is 
limited and only one salad is featured. If the dress- 
ing is not served separately, add the selected dress- 
ing to the salad just before serving. Add dressing 
sparingly. Too much dressing will wilt salad greens 
and cause fruits ^d vegetables to lose crispness. 

Refrigerated Salad-Bar Unit 

All CG units do not have access to refrigerated 
salad-bar units. If not, your people should simply fol- 
low the suggestions offered under Salad Bar ^l>9$^- 
If a refrigerated imit is available, the following fpife 
may be served from it: ^ 

(1) Cold salad combination plates 

(2) Cold sandwiches 

(3) Fresh fniit 



(4) Preportioned salads 
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Stemm Table 

Be sure steam table temperatures are maintained 
at 180* to 200* F. This temperature should/keep 
food hot but not cook it. Also, heat lamps may be 
used to help keep food hot. 

Be sure that your personnel who work the steam 
table do not stir or handle the food imnecessarily. 
Manyc prepared food items are fragile, and unneces- 
sary handling can cause them to break up. ^ 

Coordinate your serving line with your prepara- 
tion areas. Vegetables shoiUd be cooked in batches, 
and the serving line should be replenished on an "as 
needed" basis. Do not, however, aUow your line 
people to mix new batches of food with what is al- 
ready in a serving pan. If thii happens, you never 
know fpr sure how long a particular item has been 
on the line. Since vegetables should not be held for 
more than 20 to 30 minutes at ser^g temperatures, 
this is an important safety procedure. 

Ensure that your people follow the correct pro- 
cedures for serving foods from insert pans. Also, ar- * 
rangement of hot foods on the serving line should be 
in the foUowing order:' soup, vegetables, potatoes (or 
substitute), meat, sauce (or gravy). 

GriU 

Grill areas should be set up initially with all nec- 
essary equipment and ingredients. 

All short-order-type itetns, such as griddlecakes, 
French toast, ham slices, bacon strips, and eggs, 
should be served from the grill on a "prcpared-to- 
' order" basis» when possible. Timing is important! 
Eggs (to order) can hold up a long line of hungry 
people if you don't have a well-planned, efficient 
nw^od for fast grilling. 

Dessert/ Pastry Area 

Most desserts should be preportioned and replen- 
ished on die serving line frcquendy. They should be 
set in a tempting arrangement with like items to- 
gether. If a specif occasion cake is prepared, the un- 
sliced cake should be placed on the Irving line so all 
people can see it. It should be sliced and prepor- 
tioned as the people are being served. 

Pies and cakes should be cleanly cut. Puddings 
and other similar desserts should be spooned neatlv 
into bowls or dishes. Highly perishable desserts such 



as cream puddings and pies, custards, gelatins, 
cream puffs, and eclairs must be kept chiUed; ice 
cream must be kept frozen; and whipped toppings 
must be served cold. Be sure your food preparation 
and food service people follow these guidelines. Fail- 
ure to do so could be a direct violation of sanitation/ 
safety regulations. ^ 

♦ ^ 

Beverage Areas 

Cold drinks and juices should not be dispensed 
by Jadle from an insert; milk dispensers or other ap- 
propriate dispensers should be used. Do not serve 
juices from their original contairjers unless the cans 
are the individual size. Juices may be dispensed 
from beverage coolers or pitchers. Preportioned jui- 
ces in paper cups speed service and aid in portion 
control and can be replenished as required. 

Miscellaneous Areas 

If a butter dispenser is not available, the ready-to- 
serve patties may be placed on a tray and set over a 
container of ice on the serving line. 

If a bread dispenser is not available, bread should 
be opened as needed, removed- from the wrapper, 
and placed in a shallow container on the serving line. 
You can also serve breakfast pastries, coffeecakes, 
and sweet rolls from these shallow containers. In 
fact, these items can be heated 8 to 10 minutes in a/ 
250** F. oven prior to'serving in order to give a fresh/ 
baked quahty to them. 

SERVING TECHNIQUES / 

When you check the serving techniques of your 
personnel, several areas come into play. First of all, 
you should be concerned with timiely preparation. 
Next, you should be concerned about how the food 
actually looks on the line (appearance). Last, but not 
least, you should be cdhtemed about your food ser- 
vice personnel - how they look and how they act. 

Timely Pr eparation 

The serving line should not be set up too early. 
Just enough time should be allowed so that the but- 
ter won t melt, the bread won t dry out, and the 
coffee will be fresh. Do not wait until you are com- 
pletely out of an item before replenishing it. Give 
the food preparers time to get the next container of 
food ready. When about 15 servings are left and 
there arc more than that number of people in line, 
notify your food preparation personnel so that the 
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Mr •i.ii contuiM.T ^ reiuiy wheu ticded. Re- 

pleiush by rrtiiovin^ i!n* inseits nr containers and til- 
niij them in the galivy latljer than by dumping food 
into inserts on the serving line. 

The length of time which foods remain on the 
steam^ table is important, do not allow them to 
remain too long. Use in moderate quantities and re- 
V plenish frequently. Foods should be prepared "to 
^ order" whenever possible. Foods that cook fast 
should be prepared in small batches as needed to 
supply the serving line. This reduces the leftover 
• quantities of most vegetables, cooked cereals, deep- 
fat-fried and breaded seafood items. 

If one of several salads runs low, avoid hurrying 
' back to the galley to prepare more. The people prob- 
ably won't notice the reduced selection. They will be 
satisfied with the remaining' choices and there 
will be fewer leftovers. Toward the end of meal ser- 
vice, when bulk salad containers are running low, 
portion what is left into individual salads instead of 
breaking out another whole container. Never mix 
leftover salad with fresh salad. 

Food Appearance 

Begin with a menu at the head of the serving line. 
. Presenting menu items on a serving line is doing 
what commerical food operators term "merchandis- 
ing" - making goods- ''so attractive and appealing 
that you want to buy therh and, in the case or foods, 
eat them. The aim in observinjg approved methods 
when presenting menu items on the .serving line is to 
stinu4late the appetite and promote the welfare of 
the crew. Many times, foods that do not have an at- 
tractive;, appealing appearance are rejected ^vithout 
even l)eing tasted! 

If you are not proiid of the appearance of the 
food on the serving line, chances are it is not good 
tasting either. When menu items are prepared ac- 
cwding to approved recipes, the food not only tastes 
good hut looks good too. Be sure your SS's are fol- 
lowinc; approved recipes. 

FcKkis selected for a menu should be of harmoni- 
ous colors that present an inviting appearance on the 
plate. Consfderation of color helps to aVoid monot- 
ony and provides mterest. Plan a menu so that foods 
that aie to he displayed together, .such as vegetables, 
salads, or desserts, offer a pleasing color contrast. 

L\mg proper garnishes is another way of improv- 
ing food appearance. Generally, a garnish should be 



edible and should be an integral part of the (ood so <> 
that il will not be left on the plate. All foods, how-^ 
ever, do not need to be garnished; many hay^ their 
own built-in garnishes. EXAMPLES: Beef steW his 
vegetables; tossed salads already have a lot of color; 
desserts often have their own toppings. 

You should always be sure that explicit instruc- 
tions for garnishing are included in the Food Prepa- ' 
ration Worksheet. When garnishes are used, be sure 
your people follow these four simple rules: 

(1) Plan simple garnishes * t 

(2) Vary the garnishes 

. (3) Use harmonizing colors 

(4) Use them sparingly; do not over-garnish 

The appearaiyJeohmeat is often enhanced by ac- 
tually carving it Ion tha serving line. You should en- 
sure that properlcarving procedures are closely fol- 
Idwed. These carvuig procedures were presented in 
the SS3 course. Hav^^your people review them. 

Another area of primary concern for appearance 
on the serving line is equipment. All equipment 
MUST be <;lean. Have your food service' people 
check all food service areas for cleanliness feEFORE 
they begin serving. Condiment containers must be 
thoroughly cleaned and even checked periodically 
throughout a meal. EhJiing mteals, all serving areas 
should be continually wiped clean of spills and drips. 
All empty food containers should be returned to the 
galley, not placed on the deck. Do not, however, 
leave your cleaning equipment in view. Remember 
that dirt or clutter anywhere in a fpod area detracts 
from meal service. 

Still another way of enchancing food appearance 
is by using various decorations throughout the food 
service area; centerpieces on tables add greatly to 
rthe appearance. A previous reading assignment in 
this text amplifies this subject for you. 

Food Service Personnel 

^ 

The'^ people who serve food are responsible for its 
attractiveness and,even nfiore important, its sanitary 
condition. Every person assigned to the serving line 
must BE clean and UDOK clean. For men, this 
means a fresh shave Vefty day. Hands must be 
washed many times during the day. Uniforms, hats, 
and aprons must he cleiln. It is your job as waich 
captain to ensure that afl Vour personnel observe the 
sanitation regulaWis/^garding personal cleanliness. 
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Food service personnel must also be trained to 
serve food properly, because serving techniques also 
affect sanitation and attractiveness. They must be 
given detailed instructions on the proper serving of 
each menu item. To avoid possible contaminatibn, 
utensils and dishes must be properly handled while 
serving. Servers* hands should NOT come into con- 
tact with eating surfaces of bowls, trays, silverware, 
etc. ^ 

Your personnel are also expected to be courteous 
and helpful to those whom they serve: They should 
readily answer all questions about the food. There 
should be no "goofing off behind the serving lines 
either. This not only poses a safety hazard, out it 
also indicates that you arc not performing your 
supervisory duties properly. 

GALLEY HINTS 

It is often good for a supervisor to have a few 
heipfuT hints or suggestions to pass on to his person- 
nel. Lists of this type could be endless, but we have 
selected a few in several categories which may be of 
benefit to you in your job as galley supervisor. 

MEAT 

(1) Meat 'loaf will not stick if you place a slice of 
bacon on the bottom of it. 

(2) Link-type sausages will shrink less and not 
break at all if they are Doiled about eight minutes 
before beinjg fried - 

• or 

You can roU them lighdy in flour before frying 
them. - 

(3) To rid a ham of the rind, slit the rind length- 
wise on the underside before placing your meat in 
the roasting pan. As the ham bakes, the rind will pull 
away and can be removed easily without lifting the 
meat. 

(4) To prevent bacon from ctirling, dip the 
strips in cold water before frying - 

or 

■» 

Bacon will lie flat in the pan if you prick it thor- 
oughly with a fork as it fries. 



(5) A quick way to separate slices of frozen 
bacon is to heat a spatula over the stove bupier then 
slide it under each slice. 

(6) When browning any piece of miaf, the job 
will be done more quicldy and effectively if the meat 
is perfectly dry, and the fat is very hot. ^ 

(7) When roasting meat, use a moderately low 
oven temperature of 300° to 325* F. 

(8) Meat is best roaSted on a rack or in a shallow^ 
pan to allow for an even distribution of heat. If a 
metal roasting rack is not available, make a grid of 
carrot and celery sticks 'and place the meat or poul- 
try on this grid. An additional advantage of this is 
that the vegetables flavor the pan drippings. 

(9) Beef liver will be especially tender if it is 
soaked in milk. Refrigerate it about two hours, 
remove it, dry it thorou^ly, brea41t, and saute it. 

(10) Frozen meats require approximately 1/3 to 
4/2 additional cooking time. 



POULTRY 

(1) Before chicken is fried, it should be blotted 
with paper towels to remove all moisture. 

(2) After flouring chicken, chill it for one hour to 
make the coating acttiere better during frying. 

(3) For golden-brown chicken every time, put a 
few drops of yellow food coloring in the shortening 
after it has heated. (This is for the pan-fried 
method.) 

(4) When pan-frying chicken, use tongs or two 
spoons when timiing-to avoid piercing the muscle 
fibera and allowing juices to escape. 

(5) Basting during roasting adds moisture to the 
skin and breast and facilitates the browning, and 
roasting process. 

(6) If turkey begins to brown too soon, it should 
be covered witn a loos^ tent of aluminum foil. 

(7) Tied or netted turkey rolls may be wrapped 
in foil and cooked. 

(8) Boneless turkey, roasted, from a frozen state, 
requires one to two hoiu^' increased cooking time. 
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and oysters will be simple to open if 
washi^ wit^NEiokl water then placed in a plastic bag 
and put i][i the freezer for an hour. 

• (2) Thaw fish in milk to draw out the froien taste 
and provide a fresh-caught flavor ~ 



or 



•Try soaking fish in vinegar and water before 
cooking it for a sweet, tender^taste. 

(3) To get rid of the "canned" taste in canned 
shrimp» M)ak them in a little sherry and two table- 
spoons of vinegar for about l5 minutes. 

(4) The fishy smell can be removed from your 
hands by washing them with vinegar and water or 
salt and water. . \ 

SEAFOOD SEASONINGS AND SAUCES 

(1) Simple seining isj>est; you do not want to 
6vcr-nower the actual flavor of the fish. DO NOT 
OVER-SEASON. 

(2) Utilize l^mon juice» parsley, and chives, as 
well as other milder herbs. 

(3) When fish are cooked in a liquid or sauce, sea- 
son the fish lightly, but also season the sauce. Sauces ^ 
should blend with the natural fk^vor of the fish. 

t» 

(4) Baking fish on a bed of chopped onion, cel- 
ery, and parsley not only makes fish taste better, but 
also keeps it from sticking to the pan. 

(5) Do not over-use tiirtar and seafood cocktail 
sauces. 

- -A 

VEGETABLES 

(1) Cook vegetables in small batches, 

(2) Avoid having hot vegetables "swim in liq- 
uid on the servingJine. 

;3) simmering methods of cooking for fro- 
zen greens, onions, and cauliflower. These vegeta- 
bles bo NOT STEAM COOK WElL. 

(4) When preparing onions,' hold them under 
water to keep your eyes from watering. 



. . J' 

^5) To make thick asparagus stalks tender, peel ^ 
thl^lOwer parts up to the tender part with a potato * 
peeter. Stalks taste as good as the.tip this way. 

(6) Broccoii stems can be cooked in the same ' 
length of time as the flowercttes if you make "X'' in- 
cisions from top to bottom througli sterns^ , 

(7) To absorb cabbage odor while cooking, 
place a small cup of vinegar on the range, 

' (8) To keep cauliflower a brij^t white^, add a lit- 
de milk during cooking. 

(9) Never immerse mushrooms in watet when 
cleaning; they will absorb too much liquid. 

(10) For prime mushrooms, buy only tt 
closed caps; the gills should not be showing/ 

(11) N^ed baked potatoes in a hurry? Cut a 
shce from each end of the potato before placir 
them into the oven. 

VECETABL? SEASONINGS Af^D GARNISHES 

(1) Avoid seasonings or sauces that overwhelm or 
mask the natural flavor of the vegetables. Use thosy 
that delicately complement or brinj out the flavor. 

(2) For a change of pace, cook vegetables in soup 

stock. 

« 

*(3) Serve vegetables with a garnish having a con- 
trasting color; such garnishes might Jbe minced 
onions, dried crisp bacon, chopped parsley, cheese 
sauce, chopped egg sauce, or fresh lemon. 

SAUCES AND GRAVIES 

( 1) A sauce should not over-power the food it ac- 
companies. 

(2) If a sauce or f^ravy is \oo thin, sprinkle a small 
amount of potato granules into the mixture, stirring 
constantly. 

(3) Creamed dishes should inclnde only enough 
sauce to add flavor and bind the vegetables; meat or 
fish together. 

(4) Utilize chicken winq tips, backs, and necks to 
make chicken !»• »th. 

5) Use geiuTal-purpose flour when preparing 
sauces and gravies. 
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SOUP GARNISHES . 

(1) Instead of serving crackers, garnish 
parmesan, lemon-butter, bacon, garlic, or curried 
croutons. 

- (2) Sprinkle ^ted parmes^h cheese on top of 
tomato, asparagus, or celery soup. 

(3) Browned franks, cut intp l/16th inch slices, 
are great in pea and bean soups. 

(4) Toast sticks, {rimmed frdm iM-ead and baked 
into strips, with parmesan cheese, chopped parsley, 
and thii t-siiced lemon enhance a good onion sou|T. 

(5) Toasted almonds go well with cream of eel- 
of mushroom, and com chowder soups. 

rumble blue cheese into green pea, navy 
bean^^French onion, and vegetable soups. 




(7/ Mint leaves enrich the flavor of cream of 
n, consomme, gumbo, and tomato-vegetable 



;(8) Sliced mushrooms go well \vith beef noodle, 
rench onion, and vegetable soups. ^ 

(9) Sliced stuffejd olives enhance beef-barley, 
chicken noodle, and clam chowders. 

(10) Slice green onions (scallions) into almost any 

soups. ' [ 

. - . - \ 

(11) Other gamish^such as grated orange rind, 
chopped pickle, diced pimepto, sour cream, thyme 
croutons, and watercress willha^ake soupsmore excit- 
ing and hold patrons' interest. 

BAKING , ^ ^ 

(1) Breakfast pastries and dinner rolls should be 
wanned prior to serving in order to enhance their 
flavor and freshness. " 

(2) Leftover breads and bread ends should be 
saved and refrigerated for use in bread dressings, 
puddings, and croutons. ^ 

(3) To enchance eye appeal of sheet cakes, they 
should be decorated witii idng of a contrasting 
color. Coconut can be sprinkl^ over cakes with 
pleasing results. Maraschino cherries, nuts, chocolate 
chips, and canned fruit are only a number of imagi- 
native suggestions for gamishkigxakes. 



(4) Whipped cr^am, meringu^Jy^^jAer similar 
toppings applied with decorating tips aregb«4^deas 

- for garnishing pie products. 

(5) If frosting becomes too hard or stiff as you 
are beating it, beat in a little lemon juice. 

(6) To make a smooth looking frosting, first 
frosrcake .with a thin , layer of icing. When this ' 
"base" coat sets, apply a second final coat. It goes on 
easily and lool^ superb. 

(7) To keep fudge frosting soft and workable,! 
keep Costing in al^owl in a pan of hot water; ADD 
one teaspoon of cornstarch for the smoothest frost- 
ing yet. ^ . 

(8) Fruits and raisins may be roUed in flour be- 
fore being added to cake batter. They won't be as 
likely to sink to the bottom of the oake. 

_>.-^If the top of your cake is browning f too - 
'^^quicldy, place a pari of warm 'water on the rack 
'^ABOVE the cake while it is baking in the oven. 

(10) Brush the unbaked bottom crust of your pie 
with well-beaten egg white befdjre fiUing. This keeps 
berries and other fruits "from making pie bottoms 
mushy. 

(11) For the highest meringue, the secret is to 
add a pinch of baldng powde^ to room-temperature 
egg whites before beating. 

EGGS 

(1) When peeling eggs, crack sheU of bdiled egg 
all over. Insert smaS wet spoon just between shell 
membrane and egg, then turn with the egg. Keep 
spoon wet while you go. You'll get a perfectly peeled 
egg every time. 

(2) For a more tender omelette, add a small 
amount of water instead of milk or cream. 

CHEESE 

(1) Cotts^e cheese will remain fresher longer if 
' stored upside down in your reefer. 

(2) Brush a litde oi^on the grater before you start 
grating, and cheese will wash off the grater easily. 

(3) A dull knife worics much better than a sharp 
one for slicing che^e. 



Iff 



(4) VVami the knife when cutting cheese, and 
you will find the cheese cuts as easily as butter. 

FRUITS 

(1) Submerging a lemon in hot water for 15 
minutes before squeezing will yield almost twice the 
amount of juice. . 

(2) To increase orange juice yield, follow hints 
for lemons. 



(2) If you put oranges in a hot oyen before peel- 
ing them, no white fibers will be left on them. 

<? 

In this text, you have been provided with s»ome of 
the supervisory aspects of dining facility operation. 
The other component of this course is also an In- 
stitute-produced, text. It covers supply procedures and 
paperworfc for SS personnel. If you combine the infor- 
mation in these two texts with' what you learned in 
your SS3 course ar\d with your practjical experience, 
you should be able to perform yoiu" supervisory/ 
managerial duties in an effective manner. 
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SELF-QUIZ « 

1. As a gsJley watch captain, what are your three major areas of concern? 



A. 
B. 
C. 



2. Why should ypu always use the proper equipment iA the gaUey? 

3. What type foods should you serve with an ice cream scoop? 

4. Why should you not stack fried foods such as egg plant? 



5. Draw a line from the food in Column A to the type serving utensil you should use for each in Column B. 

A B 

« Cottage cheese -Small ladle ^ 

Thin salad dressing 

Asparagus \ Perforated spoon 

' Eggs ^ " 

Peas " Ice cream scoop 

^^ed chicken 

Steak " Food turner 

Boiled cabbage 

Rice Tongs 

6. If you do not have a refrigerated salad-bar uiiit, how should you present s^ad items on the serving line? 

\ 

7. How should vegetables be replenished on the serving line? 

8. What is "merchandising"? ^ — : 



9. As a galley watch captain, with what three aspects of food presentation should you be most concerned? 



A _ 

B. V 

C. _ 



M). What is a garnish? 

11. When using garnishes, what four rules must. you follow? 




does "timing" play in the food preparatibn/food service process? 
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SELF-QUIZ #8 CContinued) 



13. List three things a watch captain niight check regarding his food service personnel. 

. A. ^ 

B. 

C. 



14. What can you do to keep link-type sausage from shrinking or breaking? 



13. To compensate for not having a roasting rack for meats, what cooking procedure can you use? 

16. What can you do to get rid of the **canned" taste in cannecj shrimp? \ 

17. How can you get rid of cabbage odor as the cabbage cook$? 



18. What can you do fco make cottage cheese remain fresher longer? 
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ANSWERS TO SELF-QUIZ #8 



1. As a gaDey watch captain, your three major areas of concern are the equipment^ the serving area^ and 
the serving technique. (P^g^8r3) 

2 You should always use the proper equipment in the galley to simplify food service andtmtrol waste. 

(Page 8-3) 

3. Foods which you should serve with an ice cream scoop are those for which portions are hard to 
control (Page 8^) 

4. Some fried foods should not be stacked on the serving line because they will become soggy. (Page 8-3) 

5. Cottage cheese - Ice cream scoop 

Thin salad dressing - Small ladle " 

Asparagus —Tongs ' " - 

Eggs Food turner 

Peas - Perforated spoon . ^ , 

Fried chicken , - Tongs ' ^ 

Steak - Food tofner 

Boiled cabbage - Perforated spoon , 

Rice - Ice cream scoop - - * ^ , (Pages 8-3 - 8-4) 

6. If you do not have a refrigerated salad-bar unit, you should present the salad items so that the 
containers arekept on a bed of ice ' " (Page 8-4) 

7. You ^ould cook vegetables in small batches and replenish the serving line on an '"as needed"" 
Azw>. Do not mix new batches with those already on the Une. . (Page 8-5) 

8. Merchandising" is presenting foods pna serving Une so that they are attractive and appealing 

^ (Page 8-^ 

^ >i * 

»* . • 

9. You need to be concerned with (A) timely preparation of food ^) food appearance, and {Q) food 
service personnel ^ (Page 8-5) 

10. A garnish is any edible decoration used to enhance the appearance of foods. (Page 8-6) 

IL When using garnishes, you rtiust follow the following rules: 

A. Plan simple garnishes 

B. Vary them - 

C. Use harmonizing colors ^ 

D. Use them sparingly * . (Page 8-6) 

12. Timing is important in several areas of food preparation /food sendee. Food should be prepared at the 
appropriate time so that it is fresh when served. Replenishment of foods on the line should be 
done at the appropriate times. **To order' foods should be promptly prepared, (Page 8-6) 
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ANSWERS TO SELF QUIZ #8 ^Co/i/i/M/*-/^ . 

• p ■ 

13. You should list three of the following things a watch captain might check regarding his food service 
personnel: ' ^ 

A. Clean hands ^ \ * 

B. Clean clothes 

C. Men clean shaven . 

D. Should be cotyteous^ ' 

E. Should be helpful 

R^Should not "goof off (Pages 8-6 - 8-7) 

14. To keep link-tvpe sausage from shrinking or breaking, you can either hoil them for about eight minutes 
or roii them lightly in /Jour ^noxt,o ivy \ngt\\Gm, (Page 8-7) 

15. If you do not have a roasting rack for meats, you can make a grid of carrot and celery sticks then place 
. the meat on that grid for cooking. " \ (Page 8-7) 

16. To get rid of the "canned** taste in canned shrimp,\you can soak them in a little sheery and two 
tablespoons of vinegar for about 15 minutes. \ (Page 8-8) 

17. To cet rid of the odor of cabbage as it cooks, you can place a small container of vinegar on the range 

^ . (Page 8-8) 

18. To make cottage cheese remain fresher longer„y«>i/ can storeJt upside down in the reefer, (Page 8-9) 
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